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BY BERNARD LEON. 


Brothers! there is more of knowledge 
In the world than we can reach ; 
Ages were too short for learning 
All that Nature's. book can teach: 
Worlds of science though we conquer, 
Worlds before us still arise ; * 
‘Twere to be a God, to fathom 
Life’s abundant mysteries. 
Cease we, then, this foolish striving 


but one side of the question, amd therefore you 
are bitterly prejudiced.” 

“Prejudiced! Me prejudiced! when every- 
body knows that I am agence. age per- 
son in the world! But ‘ ion has its 
martyrs also.’ 

“ You certainly are. prejudiced in this mat- 
ter ; yet how shall I set yeu right? And why 
should I be surprised? Once, there was never 
such @ seoffer as L was.” 

“ Yes, and that’s just what raises the hair off 





In all knowledge to excel; 
Let us, though we know but little, 
Know it well! 


Brothers! there is much of labor 
On the earth, and years are fow ; 
There is more of work around us, 
Than our feeble hands can do: 
Ever dreaming, ever planning, 
Quick the idle moments run ; 
Death too oft but comes to find us 
With our labors scarce begun : 
Seize we, then, the mighty present— 
Let our deeds the future tell; 
Let us, though we do but little, 
Do it weédl ! 
For the National Era. 
|COPYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.| 


- MARK SUTHERLAND: 


OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE, 
BY EMMA D. E..N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAP. IV—Continued. 

Mr. Sutherland rang,-and ordered’ horses, 
which were at the door in fifteen minutes, and 
he and his friend mounted and commenced 
their ride over the plantation. 


First winding around the shaded path at the | Sal, 


foot of the rose terrace, they turned to the left, 
and entered the grove which surrounded three 
sides of the back of the house. Half a mile’s 
ride through a narrow, tangled pathway, up 
which they were obliged to proceed in Indian 
file, led them to an elevated ‘clearing of about 
a hundred acres, on which was situated the 
negro village, called, in plantation parlance, 
“The Quarters.” 

“There! what do you think of that?” asked 
Mark Sutherland, with a Slight dash of. tri- 
umph in his tone, as they drew rein and paused 
under the shade of the trees at the edge of the 
grove. 

* Landerdale’s eyes were roving leisurely and 
attentively over the woodland village. -1t was 
certainly a most lovely scene. The sky above 
was of the brilliant, intense blue of Southern 
climes ; the foliage of the woods around was of 
the vivid green of early summer. A few large 
trees were left standing at intervals in the 
clearing ;.and under these, and seattered at 
irregular distances through the area, were the 
neat white cottages with their red painted 
doors. Each cottage had its small vegetable 
garden, and some few of the better-kept houses 
had their fruit trees, and even flower yards. 
The village wag deserted now, except by the 
children slayiche at the doors, and the old 
people left to take care of them. Of these lat- 
ter, some were seated upon the door-steps, and 
some were standing leaning over the fence-rails ; 
some were occupied with knitting coarse stock- 
igs; and some, mostly men, were smokin 
their pipes: All the able-bodied men an 
Women were out in the fields. 

Lauderdale looked on, first with an expres- 
sion of surprise and pleasure, but afterwards 
with a countenance full of thought and ie 

“Well, my friend, how do you like that ?” 
repeated Mr. Sutherland. 

“| will give you my opinion more at large, 
later in the day, my dear Mark,” replied Lau- 
derdale; and then he added, “1 have been told 
that you have the best stud and best stables in 
Mississippi ; will you favor me with the sight 
of those also ?” 

Mr. Sutherland immediately assented. They 
turned their horses’ heads, and taking another 
path, rode in @ cireait around to the site of the 
stables, which lay at some distance to the right 
of the mansion house, and were concealed from 
the latter by an intervening arm of the grove. 
The stables were built in the most approved 
modern style, with much architectural beauty. 
and possessed every requisite for the health and 
comfort of the noble animals for whose accom- 
modation they were designed. Here an 

Lauderdale expressed no opinion, but asked to 
se—don’t start, super-refined reader—the vig 
ea Mark, with a queer smile, conduc 

8 guest to the desired premises; and also, 
Without waiting to be solicited, introduced him 
Yo the cow pens, the hen house.’ete. All these 
buildings had been constructed under the di- 
rection of a celebrated English rural architect, 
ind of course were fitted with - modern 
‘mprovement for the well-being of the stock. 
Stull, Lauderdale as yet sangeet his judgment, 
While he expressed his thanks to his host for 
the privilege he had enjoyed. Sutherland mis. 
chievously asked him whether he would not 
also like to gee the pigeon boxes before dinner. 

auderdale smilingly declined, and they “re- 
turned to the house. They alighted from their 

*ddles and threw the reins to the groom, en- 

~~ the hall, and separated to dress for din- 


Half an hour after, when they met in the 

‘wing-room, Lauderdale’ advanced to his 
‘st, and said— y 

_ Sutherland, { must thank you again for th 
“ght of your plantation arrangements ; and I 
niust say that all your stock—hor-8s, cows, and 
Pigs, and slaves—are probably the best aecom- 
me ph in the State!” : 

through the heart, as it were, by this 

‘vere gibe, Mark Sutherland, with a flushed 
4m fared —— Bat in an instant, Lau- 
‘rdale laid his hand upon his arm, a i 
With a veice and maanet Met thea 
*trnestness— : 

“I mean to say just this, dear Mark—that. 
Jour negro village is comfortable, and even ah 


‘eedingly beautiful, but that no amount of 
to compensate | | 


physical comfort can or eught 
“0 immortal being for the loss of liberty. The 





my head with wonder! Your good-humored 
satire and gay indulgence used to please me so 
much more than your uncle’s haughty, scorn- 
ful, persecuting resentment of these people’s 
affronts. You used to laugh, and say to your 
uncles, ‘Your anger is inadequate to the of- 
fence ; it is ungenerous. These objects of your 
displeasure are very harmlcss enthusiasts.’ And 
now! Ah, Mark, I call to-mind the poet’s 
line— 
‘ First endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 

You began by enduring, and you end by em- 
bracing their doctrines. Ah, Mark! Mark! 
Mark! how came it so?” 

“Unele, did you never hear of a gay man or 
woman pf the world—well enough in their 
way—not sinners above all sinners, but with a 
certain light, satirical way of treating serious 


_| subjects, and a certain good-humored contempt 


for those that entertained them—did you never 
hear an instance of such«a man or woman 
going into a religious meeting to scoff, but re- 
turning home to pray? Well, very much akin 
to that was my experience. I went to the con- 
vention in New York. just to fulfil a promise 
made to my friend Lauderdale, and next to 
have a Jaugh at them! At the first meeting— 
well, 1 am not going to give you a report of it— 
sufficient is it to tell 7 that the subject was 
presented to my mind in a new and startling 
ct. - 1 laughed, or rather tried to laugh, it 


“T wish to ess you had taken it more 
earnestly than to begin with laughing, to end 
with imitating.” 

“At the second meeting, there were some 
still higher, purer souls, and more eloquent and 
commanding tongues; lips touched with fire, 
whose ‘words were flame consuming the wron 
principle, that shrivelled up before it. But 
do not mean to become eloquent myself. This 
is not the time or place, nor are you the audi- 
ence. It is enough to say that the speakers in 
that meeting gave me the heartache and the 
headache, and I wished in my soul I had never 
entered their hall. Yet nevertheless a fascina- 
tion drew me there the third evening. And 
then, whether ‘the master minds’ of the cause 
had said all they had to say for the time, or 
whether they had not yet arrived upon the 
scene of action, I really cannot say—(for the 
room was frightfully crowded, and not by 
friends of the cause, as you will hear, but by 
conspirators, who had come there to break the 
meeting up)—but certainly, after one short ad- 
dress of thrilling Sloqnanct and power—during 
the progress of which I felt myself to be a par- 
ticipant in a huge injustice, and at the close of 
which I was ready to make an irrevocable oath 
to cleanse my life from the aE jumps a 
fellow, with more zeal than, knowledge, and 
more deviltry, I perfectly believe, than either, 
and so defames me and my fellow-citizens of 
the South, and so caricatures us as monsters of 
atrocity, and so whirrs and ratties whips and 
chains and gyves about my ears and eyes, that 
it was the cast of a die whether I should laugh 
or swear. But before it was decided, a resolu- 
tion was put and an amendment offered, and 
two or three people rose, and half a dozen be- 
gan to speak, and everybody wanted to talk 
and nobody—but me—wanted to hear, an 
there was a confusion inside and a gathering 
mob outside, and in an incredibly short time 
there was a hailstorm of stones, and battered 
walls, and smashed windows, and the goa 
was broken up in a row; and my Celtic blo 
boiled up and boiled over; and while laying 
about me valiantly in defence of freedom of 
speech, I lost myself. And when I found my- 
self, [ was lying with a broken arm and broken 
head in the watch house!” 

“ Good graci Mark! what a dishonor ! 
What would my sister, what would my niece, 
say to that?” ; 
“They do not know it, and they need not.” 
A Well, really, one would have thought that 
would have cured you!” neta 

“My good uncle, it did—of indecision. One 


| is very apt to be confirmed to a cause in which 


they have suffered somewhat. I lay very ill for 
‘two weeks. During that time I was ministered 
to by some excellent men, and women also— 
persons whose disinterestedness, benevolence, 
gentleness, and t sincerity, gave me such 
a deep and beautiful impression of the Christian 
character gs I had never received from book or 
pulpit—persons who had sacrificed fortune, po- 
sition, friendshi i, to a pure but despised 
cause. It was the-silent influence, even more 
than the spoken words of these which fixed me 
forever in m rpose. 

“Tt may be ee Mark, that there are such, 
or it may only have seemed so to you. What 
I know is, that if there are such disinterested 
souls in the cause, they are, at best, only the 
instruments with which the Pst leaders work 
for their own individual ends and selfish pur- 
” . 


. “No, it is not so, nor could it be so; wisdom 
and goodness not become the tools of 
selfishness and worldliness.” : 

“Now, Ma ’¢ stand there and try to 


dazzle your old ufféle’s intellect, by a fine-sound- 
ing Joseph Surface sentiment! You must either 
be a blockhead, or take me for one, when you 
pretend to tell me that the teachers of that 
party are not a set of self-seeking agitators, 
whose motives range from the mere getting of 
daily bread, up to the* getting of political 
power; and who, if it fell easily in their way, 
would as willingly reach their ends by entering 
ae ee slave Sete, as by agitating the ques- 
tion of a ~~. i 

The hot blood crimsoned Mark Sutherland’s 
brow, and he answered, indignantly— —_ 

“You — of that. of which you know 
nothing. You speak of those whose ”—— | 
rupted 


















bost | can say, after this examination to-which | jy. ti,20m" 1 know nothing £8 
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fore the cause of reform, for the reason that 
there are some Grabs in the party?) Nay, God 
forbid! * 

Mark © Sutherland gore 
a some time, and then, 
usual emotion, he exclaimed— 

“T-would to-God there were no Achans in 
the camp! For this work, that at the best is 
apt to arouse 80 much evil passion—for this 
work, requiring so much wisdom and good- 
ness to carry it on aright—for this work, more 
than for all others, should the laborers have 
clear heads and clean hands and pure mo- 
tives.” 

Then, after a short pause, addressing his 
uncle again, and taking his hand, he said— 

“ Uncle, FT am about to sacrifice all I have in 
the world, to principles I have but so latel 
embraced. Well, sir, believe me, for it is God’s 
holy truth—notwithstanding these Grabs who 
bring dishonor on their cause, there are hun- 
dreds of Abolitionists who have sacrificed as 
mutch as I.” . 

“Indeed, indeed, indeed, Mark, you are very 
wrong and foolish to do this thing! Very, very, 
very foolish and wrong, indeed. Nevertheless, 
I am constrained to say that you are perfectly 
wise and right in persevering in your duty! 
Yes, sir/” said Mr. Bothsides, wiping his face 
furiously, and stuffing his white handkerchief 
back in his pocket. ‘And now, what do you 
mean to do, farther ?” he asked. 

“T shall go to the West.” 

“Yes—yes—yes—yes,” said Uncle Billy, 
meditatively ; “do so. Go to the West—go to 
some new place, and grow up with it. It will 
be the easiest thing on earth for you to rise in 
the world there, and success in the end is 
almost certain—though—confound it! you will 
find you’ll have to struggle very hard, and be 
very apt to be disappointed at last. You have 
no reason in the world to be the least bit dis- 
vouraged—but—you must not be sanguine— 
that I can tell you! I make it a rule, without 
an exception, never to give advice, Mark!— 
notwithstanding—if you are ever at a loss how 
to act in an emergency, consult me, Mark— 
my best counsel is at your service. And I 
really think that with it you could not possibly 
go wrong,” said Mr. Bolling, drawing his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and wiping his fore- 
head, and replacing it with a look of great self- 
complacency. 

“ My dear Uncle Billy,” said Mark, with a 

uiet smile, “believe me, I know how to appre- 
ciate your fine, impartial judgment, and feel 
convinced that I never should come to harm in 
following your advice.” ° 


With this proof of his high-minded nephew’s 
affection and corfidence, Mr. Bolling’s blue 
eyes filled with tears, and he seized Mark’s 
hand, and squeezed it, and shook it, crying— 

“ Deuce fly away with you, Mark! I feels 

erfect contempt for your folly and wrong- 
Spahemens in this matter—nevertheless—I am 
compelled to admit that I am filled with un- 
mingled admiration for the wisdom and recti- 
tude of your character and conduct! Yes, 
sir /” 

This was said with great emphasis, and once 
more the cambric handkerchief was brought 
into violent requisition. 

[To BE CONTINUED.| 


as in painful 
with more than 





For the National Era. 
AN IDLE RHYME. 


Full of sentient influences, 
Full of beings all unknown, 
Full of spirits that our senses 
Or our thoughts have never known, 
Is the universe around us— 
Is the world, the air, the sky; 
And wherever they have found us, 
Lies their glamour on the eye. 


All about, around, above us, 
Beings viewless ever wait— 
Some with smiling brows, who love us,— 
Some with darkling frowns and hate ; 
And with dreams of life and beauty, 
Hopes of joy, or fears of ill— 
Promptings unto sin, or duty, 
They our spirits ever fill. 


Long ago, one winter morning, 
Ere had fully dawned the day, 
They, my fate of sorrow scorning 
From some Aidenn far away, 
Brought a vision, that with glory 
And with beauty filled her life, 
Giving joy unknown in story. 
And a long release from strife. 


There are twain of sisters gifted, 
And our hands have never met, 
On whose brows, like sunbeams drifted, 
Golden crowns of song are set— 
Crowns of Genius’ own bestowing, 
Gemmed with beauty and with love, 
Over all a radiance throwing, 
Like the sunlight from above. *« 


And the elder singeth ever, 
Sadly singeth, love unblest— 
Hers, the eagle’s wild endeavor 
In the sun to build its nest; 
While the other weaves of passion, 
And of love’s bewildering pain, 
In her own, her peerless fashion, 
All the texture of her strain. ° 


From their presence, light and holy, 
Every sorrow shrunk away ; 
Joy and Peace, awaking slowly, 
O’er my soul resumed their sway. 
Evermore that dream a glory 
Round my memory’s forehead playe— 
Evermore it stands before me, 
As the brightest of my days 


‘Richland, N. ¥., 1852. 


DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE—NO, 23. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 





The schools of our country are to be the ex- 
plorers of our country. hy not? Would 
“pot “ Screnriric Excursrons,” as a prominent 

of ‘school systems, combine instruction, 
faaNh; and pleasure? Is not the nature of a 

to ‘leave no stone unturned?” If the 
schools of the whole country should make it 
their business to explore their surrounding dis- 


mr | Arete, would not the whole eountry be expiored? 


scientific excursions, might they inpt 









m examine the 








} jah about the morality of 
, dag compasses, and 7 
De Bee 


- | of a-civil ‘war, if there was any such risk, than’ 


ount uvainted with 
Would not Bus employing 


gies of the country do more toehi 








than prisons? Would not trual s° be “ah 
the things that were? W ould ot the worst 
scholars be changed into the best?" Might there 


not be written on houses of re 
delinquents, “To Ler?” | & 

In answer to these questiois, a few facts 
ee be given, selected from @-Mhass sufficient 
to fill volumes. About twenty years since, the 
Boston schools united in exploring the sur- 
rounding country. From their collections they 
furnished every member of their Legislature 
with a small cabinet of elementary minerals, to 
be circulated among the school¥of his legisla- 


} : 


for juvenile 











tive district. The next Legislature ordered a 
geological survey of the StatestyPhe impetus 
thus given has led to similar sifveys of all the 


States of our Union. The s 
schools, in the city of New Yi 
teachers @ circular, inviting 
their pupils to collect minerals, 
labeled, and distributed, for a) 
Museums.” - Within thw &wk > 
request, not less than twelve thousand families’ 
were thus furnished with these instructive and 
entertaining household utensils. Many of the 
most incorrigible truants became at once the 
must punctual, orderly, and promising scholars. 
A teacher, in Philadelphia, said to his pupils 
one day, ‘* Boys, all who will have their lessons 
well to-morrow, at ten o’clock, may accompany 
me on a geological excursion.”” At the hour 
named, every boy had a good lesson; and sev- 
eral of them for the first time in their lives. A 
proposal was once made to a school, reputed as 
disorderly, to take an excursion for collecting 
minerals, to be distributed’among the pupils of 
the three departments, numbering some five 
hundred. On returning home from school at 
night, every pupil took with him six labeled 
minerals, showing the elements of mountains, 
rocks, and soils. They were the fruit of one 
excursion, and other corresponding exercises. 
This school wag soon known as among the 
very first in a large city. 


For the National Era. 
WHAT FARMER JOHN THINES.—NO. 2, 


It has always been a puzzle to me, that 
neighbor Joel, clever as he is in most things, 
should have such ill-luck in rooting out the 
weeds in his garden, and killing the white-weed 
and Canada thistles in his fields. If he goes 
into the garden of an evening, after his other 
work for ‘the day is done, the weeds that he 
palls up are sure to be left in heaps, so that 
they are kept alive by dews and shade till half 
of them take root again; if he waits till they 
have become too deep-rooted to be pulled up 
by hand, and them takes his hoe to cut them 
down, there are ten chances to one “that the 
whole crop has gone to seed,” and a few days 
will bring forward a new family, as large again 
as the old one. : 

I say I am always puzzled to know why these 
things should be so. But I find that neighbor 
Joel is not the only one that sometimes makes 
a bad reckoning, and does things either at the 
wrong time or in the wrong way. Some of the 
wisest heads in the country seem to me to have 
been often in the same fix, and I think we are 
every day feeling the bad effects of some of 
their blunders, 

The first great political mistake that I now 
think of in our national history, was the Mis-, 
souri Compromise. There was too much blus- 
ter and threatening on the part of the slave- 
holders, even at that early day, to snit. my taste ; 
and my boyish blood was a good deal roiled, so 
much so, that if I could have had my own way, 
I have*no doubt I should have made matters a 

ood deal worse than they ever have been yet. 
T should have paid them in their own coin, and 
blustered back, and so, perhaps, I should have 
kindled a fire that could not easily be put out. 
I am willing to acknowledge that I did not see 
the right way then; but, in looking back, I am 
well convinced, that a little more firmness on 
the part of the free States would have gained 
their end, and saved us from all the truckling 
that has since so often made us a bye-word 
among nations. I am sure none of the Con- 
gressional leaders of that day would have been 
so careless in looking after their own rights; 
and so, I think, the whole subject was settled 
in the wrong way. 

The next great struggle was in nullification 
times. Old Hickory had the right spunk in 
him, and if he had had his own way through- 
out; I think he would have put an end to the 
controlling influence of sectional bluster in our 
Government. Bat after he had lulled the 
storm, and everybody was looking for the clouds 
to break away, the great Compromise stepped 
in, and offered a pretty stepping-stone, on which 
the South withdrew with flying colors, all 
ready for another crisis, in which to resort to 
the same means which had twice gained their 
end, 

What wonder is it, then, that when Texas 
wanted a slice of the Territory of New Mexico, 
she began to talk large, and raise an army, 
and threaten to fight the whole United States, 
unless she could have her own way? What 
wonder is it, that Congress either became ter- 
ribly frightened, or pretended to be so, at her 
bluster, and at once set about compromising 
thematter? I never could see anything strange 
in it, because [ had already learned that Uncle 
Sam, like neighbor Joel, was apt to go to work 
at the wrong time. 

If Texas had felt that her claim was a good 
one, I think she would have been likely to try 
peaceable means first, and to have had no talk 
of taking up arms, till she had tried in every 
other way to get what she thought was her 
just rights. But as she chose to act the bully, 
one would think that sensible men (and I take 
it our Congressmen are sensible men) might 
have seen that it was very unwise, not to 
say that it was wickedly wrong, to treat of 
the matter at all till the bullying was over. 
All warlike preparations should have been 
stopped, and every ground shuuld have been 
removed for saying what many have said, and 
many always will say, that. our Legislature 
yielded to their fears what they never would 
have yielded to a sense of justice. I don’t 
think such things look well on the page of his- 
tory, and what is more, | think the greatest 
danger we have to fear for the permanence of 
our Government springs from such precedents. 
If a faction can carry the day by threats at one 
time, it may at another; and the time may 
come when some new Czsar or N apoleon may 
guide & powerful faction to secure power in his 
own hands. id 

“Bat,” says Abijah, “ain’t 7 wig. 
give ap xoythin for the sake of peace? You 
seem to believe the South wasn’t in earnest 
in its threatenings, but you may be mustaken 
as well as other folks. And suppose ve of the 
North had refused to yield, and the South had 
forced us into a civil war, wouldn’t tha, he-s 
been a ar deal worse than giving them a 
law so hateful that they couldn’t carry it out?” 
~ I know it would be of no use to to Abi- 

Oa Beto Ut inn of tho 
‘meant for a cheat, or to ve 
"stocks ; ta oor signs that showed 


there was n in the height of the agi- | 
atic "ET tts ie on his own ground, and 
thio that T would sooner have ran the risk 
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% Fast, 
at best it is only a salvye—not a radical « 
We never can neh peace till we are ready to 
ar danger in hae e, | 
keep on, like quack doctors, ru pio a 
to cure the pimples, and when th 
in, we Congratulate ourselves on having cured 
the disease, we shall find by-and-by that it will 
take pretty harsh treatment, perhaps even co- 
pious bleeding, to root out the evil; and we 
may think ourselves lucky if the patient don’t 
die before the cure is finished. 









LETTER FROM MINNESOTA. 


St. Antuony Fauxs, Min. Ter., 
January 25, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

Several communications over the signature 
of “J. W. N.” having appeared in your paper, 
many letters asking more particular informa- 
tion have been received, and, at the request of 
Mr. N., I have arranged the questions in some 
order, and propose to answer them at length 
through the Era, should you be willing to give 
the requisite space, The first quéstion is about 

THE CHARACTER OF OUR INHABITANTS. 

Perhaps one-half the States of the Union are 
represented, and we have .a smart sprinkling 
from Canada, Ireland, and Cicncaer, with now 
and then a substantial “beef-eater.” But a 
9, bind of our people are from New England 
and New York, and they have brought with 
them a love for the institutions of home—the 
church and the school-house. 

Nowhere in the East are religious privileges 
greater or more respected. Nearly every de- 
nomination is represented, and has its stated 
worship — Baptist, Catholic, Congregational, 
Episcopal, Free Will Baptist, Methodist (Amer- 
can and German,) Presbyterian, and Univer- 
salist. In this place are four houses of worshi 
so far completed as to be used. In St. Paul, 
six are completed. In all New England there 
are few, very few, villages ahead of this village 
in morality; few, very few, villages in which 
youth can be brought up with less danger. 

In enterprise and public spirit, there is in 
Minnesota a happy mingling of Yankee calcu- 
lation and Western go-ahead-ativeness. In 
business matters, a year is “a great while” 
here. Every day counts; every hour adds or 
changes something. ; 

The climate is anything but sleep-inducing. 
The veriest codger of all Down East wakes up 
here like some old nag astonished with a libe- 
ral supply of oats, and he’ flies round like a 
new man, 

The greatest drawback upon our prosperity 
is the liquor traffic. Without the protection of 
law, the country is flooded with the vilest of 
stuff, called whiskey, brandy, wine, &c.; but 
in many cases it is no such thing, being more 
fatal to the body and debasing to the mind 
than the genuine even. The Maine liquor law 
was petitioned for one year ago. Our Legisla- 
ture passed it, to be ratified by the people. At 
a special election, it was approved by a major- 
ity of electors. The Chiet i ustice of the Ter- 
ritory pronounced the. submission unconstitu- 
tional under our organic act. We are now 
moving for a new law, and a new law we will 
have before temperance men will lay off the 
harness. 

In St. Anthony there is no place where liquor 
is sold publicly, but alas for St. Paul! the glory 
of being the head of Sauer. is very much 
tarnished by the scenes daily and nightly tran- 
spiring in her dram shops. That head is not 
quite “right,” nor will it be, so long as it re- 
ceives such quantities of villanous whiskey. 
Stillwater, being at the head of navigation on 
the St. Croix, is similarly affected, though it 
has improved very much within a year. 

There are some villains who sell liquor to 
the Indians, willing to expose a community to 
the scalping-knife and flame for dollars; and 
so long as there is no restraint upon bringing 
liquor into the Territory, Indians will have it. 
Settlers upon the treaty lands are peculiarly 
interested in having the traflic stopped by some 
means, though I do not apprehend the danger 
so imminent that it need deter any one from 
going into that country, more especially as by 
the treaty the Indians are to be so soon remov- 
ed. It is very seldom a Sioux is any more than 
insolent, and that only when under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 

EDUCATION, 


There is a Territorial institution located at 
St. Anthony, called the University of Minneso- 
ta. Its government is committed to twelve Re- 
gents, chosen by the Legislature, and made a 
body corporate. The Board of Regents is di- 
vided into three classes, and the terms of office 
are so arranged that four are elected biennially. 
Congress has given two townships of land (a 
township is six miles square) to the University, 
and the proprietors of St. Anthony Falls yil- 
lage donated lots facing the public square for 
the erection of the buildings. Already, a fine 
three-story building has been erected, and the 
preparatory department, corresponding to an 
academy at the East, is in operation, under the 
charge of an efficient and popular teacher. 
The University Bill was passed only two years 
ago, and the school commenced over a year 
ago. Some twenty-five hundred dollars have 
been collected upon individual subscription. 


The Common School law of the Territory 
was prepared with care, and is in working or- 
der. From Congress we have the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections in everytownship. One- 
fourth of one per cent. on the ad valorem 
amount of the assessment rolls is levied for the 
support of schools, and apportioned among the 
several districts. To this is added twenty-five 
al cent. from the licenses for the sale of 

iquors, and all fines for breaches of the penal 
laws. Districts may levy not exceeding six 
hundred dollars in any one year for building, 
repairing, and furnishing school-houses; twen- 
ty dollars a year for library, globes, maps, &c. ; 
and any sum requisite to pay for keeping the 
school going. Under this law, we have district 
schools, school-houses, school-masters, school- 
ma’ and pereees, a a spe after the 
old Yankee model. In the villages, pri- 
ae: schools are taught the year rotind. “No 
parent need stay away from Minnes@ita, for fear" 
of bringing up a family in ignorance. 
TOWNS AND POPULATION. 

St. Pau! is the ig of the Territory, and 
the county seat for Ramsey county. It is sit- 
uated on the north bank of the Mississippi riv- 
er, about six miles below Fort Snelling, and 
about fifteen miles, by water, from St. Anthony 
Falls. The river runs in a northeasterly direv- 
tion from the Fort to St. Paul, and just below 
town it bends to the southwest, making a great 
curve. Thé population of the capital is about 
twenty-five hundred, and it contains a strange 
medley of handsome buildings and Western 
shanties, all mixed up in a hotch-potch. The 
site was very favorable for a beautiful place, 
but that beauty has been almost ably 
spoiled in the making up. St. Paul proper 
was first laid out “a snug little town,” but ad- 
joining land-owners have lition to 
addition, and so greedy were they to save every 
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jst beautiful in the whole Northwest 
ach to town affords a very effective view 
Falls and village; and the former is 
lly fair ‘to look upon, whether laughing in 
the sunshine of a summer day, or chafing and 
flashin d the broken, up fetters of 
pat pentioater fall 
water -two feet ; the whole fall, in- 
cluding the rapids, is about sixty-five feet. 
Hennepin Island, long and narrow, divides the 
Falls, the main channel running on the west 
side. The dam is across the east channel, run- 
ning from the shore to near the head of the 
island, and there connected by a wing with 
Nicollet Island, which stretches up river half 
a mile further, Both islands were, without 
doubt, once connected, and. have been worn 
apart. Here is the place for manufacturing to 
any extent. The available water-power is 
second to none: eight saws are cutting through 
the pine and hard wood, day and night, turn- 
ing out millions of feet of lumber to impatient, 
waiting customers. A planing machine, lath 
machine, flouring mill, shingle machine, and 
machine shops, are among our conveniences ; 
and our cabinet shops can turn out as nice fur- 
mitre as ores ht tobe vom ae the country. 
é@ presen ulation of St. Anthon 
about fifteen aire poreoae 
the proprietors of the town, preventing their 
giving titles in many cases, has heretofore se- 
riously retarded the growth and prosperity of 
the place, but the prospect of a settlement is 
immediate, and we are “considerable” already, 
despite obstacles. Steamboats have been up 
here, and will come again. A company is or- 
ganized for the purchase of a boat, and we are 
confident that beiore another summer passes, 
this will be the head of navigation for all down- 
river boats, as it now is the foot for all going 
further up. Yours, &c., G. W. P. 


of water is twen 





CENTREVILLE, Inp., Feb. 2, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The occasion for offering the annexed reso- 
lutions (prepared for a political meeting) not 
being:likely to arrive; and as, though reported 
by a committee of one, they doubtless embody 
the thoughi of thousands; and as public senti- 
ment is confirmed, and even created, by public 
expression of opinion, I respectfully ask a place 
for them in the Era. 

Resolved, That in view of the enormous evils 
of Land Monopoly, evils which strike at the 
very vitals of our republican institutions, the 
equal rights and happiness of the People; in 
view of the rapid wasting away of our public 
domain beneath the grasp of speculators, by 
military bounties, and grants to railroad com- 
panies, while multitudes are suffering the ex- 
tremes of physical, social, mental, and moral 
destitution, because deprived of Homes under 
the Government which they contribute to sup- 
port and defend, and whose revenues and pro- 
gress thus also suff-r—we deem the question of 
Land Reform second in intrinsic and practical 
importance to none other which engages or 
can engage the present attention of the coun- 


isa 


ry. 

Resolved, That the evidences in the shape of 
petitions and other expressions of public senti- 
ment are perfectly decisive, that the Homestead 
bill which passed the House of Representatives, 
but failed in the Senate, at the last session of 
Congress, is approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the People of the United States. We 
would therefore in the strongest manner urge 
its passage on the United States Senate. 

Resolved, That we hail with high satisfaction 
the return to Congress of Thomas H. Benton 
and Gerrit Smith. 





For the National Era. 
WILLARD AND LINNEY. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


“When I get big, Linney, I am going to be 
rich. I will have a house as big as two of 
father’s, all painted red, and with corner cup- 
boards in the parlor, full of honey-jars and 
roast turkey. Then I mean to have a fine 
coach, that will move along more softly than 
these vines move now, and I will ride outside 
and drive the horses, and you shall be a lady, 
and ride within; and if George Welden hap- 
en to be any where about, we'll run right over 

im.” 

Such, and of such sort, were the dreams of 
the boy Willard, and whatever fortune 
he pictured for himself, it was always to be 
shared by his playmate. And always, the 
crowning of all his delights was to be the tri- 
umphing in some way over George Welden— 
a lad whose only crime was that he was the 
son of a man of wealth, that he wore fashion- 
able clothes, and rode to the academy on a 
pony of his own, while Willard wore patched 
ones, and walked barefooted to the free school. 

True, George was a most amiable boy, and 
often came to play with him ; but Willard said 
he only pretended to be very good, for, in fact, 
he was selfish and ugly as he could be. 

As he grew older, and as they walked in the 
orchard, or sat in the shade of some favorite 
tree, his dreams took other shapes; or if he 
still thought he should be rich, and ride in a 
coach with Linney, he said it “g. nor did he 
talk of running over and killing George Wel- 
den, as he used. 

But still he dreamed of a great world that 
was somewhere—he had no definite notion 
where—but outside the little world in which 
he lived, where sorrow was scarcely sorrow, but 
only a less degree of happiness, and where 
everything was loftier and grander than the 
things he was familiar with. Aud how to get 
out of the one world and into the other, was 
the theme that occupied his thoughts mostly, 
as he grew a stripling. He became more 
thoughtful, less communicative, and often, 
when he strayed into the orchard, or sat in 
the shade, it was alone. George Welden was 
gone to college. 

. Linney was fifteen, and a pretty girl, quiet 
and amiable, like Mrs. Hulbert; and if she 
had any ambition, it was for Willard, and not 
for herself. Poor child! it was little she could 
do, but all she could do she did. The long 
winter evenings she sng, ed in knitting, 
which she sold, for Mrs. Hulbert kindly gave 
her all she could earn in that way; and in the 
summer she: picked berries sometimes, which 


little money thus p was carefully put 
by for. the benefit of Willard. She had acca- 
mulated, by the means I have mentioned, nine 
dollars; and when she should get ten, she had 
resolved to reveal to him the precious secret, 
and perhaps they would go to town Niet 
and buy books. For she had heard Willard 
relate some stories he had read, and smiled as 
she thought how many he would have to tell 
when he should have read all the new books 
pape Bo buy. ‘ ; 
illard was now nearly twenty. His past 
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der ee, a 28 it was in the season 
aud the heavy breathing of the Soma an thoy 
lay ire the milk-yard, was heard now’ 
and - The view was closely shut in by 
the thick Grove of cherry-trees—only the gray 
le of the barn was to be seen over their 
lack shadows. Linney arose, and wrapping 
@ shawl about her, for the evening, as Mrs. 
Hulbert had said, was coolish, walked out into 
the moonlight. . She had not, perhaps, defined 
the motive, and yet it would have suggested 
itself to another. 
She had not long pursued her lonely walk, 
when she encountered the object of her 
thoughts, sittingly moody and silent in the 
moonlight. He looked: up as she approached, 
but did not speak ; but what cared Linney— 
she could have found excuses for him, had he 
been twice as sullen ; and seating herself on a 
tuft of clover a little way from him, she talked 
cheerfully and hopefully of the future before 
him. But not till she had disclosed the little 
secret about the money she had saved for him 
mo see stubborn ae bend * all, Takin 
om ta red silk handkerchief, 
he woreall Itc id pene beside him,‘ saying— 
‘Won’t you sit here, Linney?” and when she 
had done 0, he said, by way of apologizing 
for his radeness—“ That George Welden has 
been the curse. of my life |” = 
“ Never mind him,” answered the girl, sim- 
ply; “you need not be envious Of any one, 
now!” 
Willard laughed, because he thought he 
ought to laugh at her little notions of position 
and independence ; but in truth he felt more 
elevated and self-sufficient than she could think 
him, now that he was to go to school, and have 
beside nine dollars, all his own, to do with just 
as he pleased. 
And now that Willard was reconciled to 
himself, and George Welden forgotten, they 
were very happy. A long time they lingered 
under the apple-tree, the yellow harvest moon- 
light dropping quietly through, and though 
neither said to the other, “I love you,” it was 
felt and understood. 
Alas! alas! they might sit under that ap- 
ple-tree now, as then, but through the yellow 
moonlight each would look upon how different 
a world! And would they be happier ? 
When at. last they returned to the house, 
Willard said, “When at the close of the ses- 
sion I come home, what a joyous time it will 
be! And you, Linney, will be as glad to see 
me as I you?” 
“Oh, Willard! can you ask?” she replied ;_ 
“T shall pass all the days we are parted, in 
thinking of the time we shall meet. But you 
will be so wise, then,” she continued, half sad- 
ly, {1 will not be a fitting mate any more!” 
“Linney!” said the young man, and he 
spoke and looked reproachfully, and perhaps 
he felt at the time that her fear was unkind. 
“Oh! no,” she answered quickly, and as 
thoug.. he had assured her of his truth to her- 
self, “you will not forget me, I know you will 
not; and how happy we shall be, and how 
much you will know, to tell me.” 
A week afterwards Brock wes pacing proud- 
ly to the guidance of a fairer hand than Wil- 
lard’s, the old man was at work alone, making 
shocks of the wheat, Mrs. Hulbert sat on the 
porch, sewing, and thinking what would be 
nice for her good man’s supper, and Linney 
was in the shadow of the apple-tree, her heart 
fluttering, and her hands ‘anwrapping from 
its brown paper enyelope a small parcel, which 
which she had that day discovered on the table 
of her own room, ad to herself in the 
well-known hand of Willard. 

He had meant it as a pleasant surprise for 
her, she knew; but he could not have fancied 
it would be so pleasant as it was—it seemed 
likt a new tie between them. But if it seemed 
so while she knew not yet what it was, how 
much stronger seemed the tie when the wrap- 
pe was removed, and she saw within it a small 

ible, bound in red morocco and gilt. She 
opened it, and, written on the fly-leaf, in a large 
school-boy hand, was— 

“Steal not this book, for fear of shame, 
Fer here you find the owner’s name. 
“ “MaLinpa HuLBERT.” 

She blushed, though no one saw her, to see 
the name which had never been whispered to 
herself, written clearly out. ; 
Kissing the book, she pressed it close to her 
bosom, while she recounted the hours and the 
days. that Willard had been gone, saying to 
herself—“ In six days more he will have been 
gone two weeks; and then another week will 
soon go, and then another, and he will have 
been gone a month; then I shall get a letter, 
and in four months after that he will come 
home.” Farther than this she thought not, 
but, concealing the book, returned to the house 
very happy; yet there was one sad thought— 
Willard had appropriated two dollars of the 
money especially designed for himself, to the 
getting of the book. 
The days seemed longer and the tasks 
heavier, now that Willard came not. at sunset ~ 
from the field ; and somehow or other the walks 
through the orchard and the grove lost their 
charm; but what with work and hope, the 
time went by, and the day of the expected let- 
ter arrived. 
With the earliest dawn, and long ere the 
harmless fires of sunrise ran along the faded 
hill-tops, Linney was astir. The wood seemed 
to kindle of itself, and when. she brought in 
her pail of milk, the kettle was singing about 
coffee. All day she watched the clouds with 
unusual interest; and once or twice walked to 
the road, and looked anxiously in the direction 
of the post office; and when toward evening 
she saw the deep gray dust dimpled with heavy 
drops of rain, her an misgave her sadly. 
As many clouds, however, were white as black, 
and as they chased each other swiftly by, the 
sun shone through now and then, and the 
wind came roughly along sometimes, and dried 
the wet dimples, so the girl took hope again. 
Before the dinner hour the house was set in 
order, “the Saturday’s work done,” and Lin- 
ney, long in advance of the coming of the 
coach which should bring the mail, made pre- 
parations for her walk, and seated hereclt wt 
the window to watch for the distant cloud of 
dust that should indicate its approach. It 
seemed as if the sun would never set; but 
when it did, the coach came not. “It is 
always the way,” said Linney ; “I might have 
known it would not come till midnight ;” and 
ing to her own room, she unfolded the Bible 
from its careful envelope, and gazed earnestly 
for a few minutes on the name written the 
not for its own sake, but for the dear hand 
that had traced it; then closing the volume, 
she resumed her watching. At last,.the heads 
of the gray horses were seen coming over the 
hill. In a moment her little cottage.bonnet 
was on, and her gray shawl wrapped. about 
her, and with a beating lieart and quick step 
she was on the way. aS 
4 I eg ye will be no letter thr we 
sai way of strengthening herself agains 
disap: intone , as she drew ‘biek the grocery 
store, in one corner of which, on a few shelves, 
that found their way 
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The following named . are -authorized 
agents for the ottios of idelphia, Now York, and 
Boston: So cl 
William Alcorn, Ne. 826 Lombard street, Phila. « 
William 


Harned, No. 48 Beckman street, N. York. 
G. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 





A New Document—vontaining, 1. Déolaration of 
Independence; 2. Constitution of the United States; 
8. Fugitive Slave Law; 4. Platforms of the Parties, 
as adopted in 1852; and 5. Hon. Charles Sumner’s 
Speech on the Constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave 
Law—is now in press, and*will shortly be issued. It 
will be furnished (postage paid) at 10 conts:per sin- 
glo copy, $1 per dozen, or $6 per hundred, 

Orders are respectfally solicited. 

The above, not including Mr. Sumner's Speech, 
will be farnished-at the rate of $3 per hundred. 

Address A. M. GANGEWER, — 

Boz 95, Washington, D. C, 


——<—- —— 


THE NEW CABINET. 


Rumors are plenty about the composition of 
the new Cabinet. McClelland of Michigan 
and Medary of Ohio are named for the Post 
Office, Marcy and Flagg for the office of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Cushing and Hunter for 
the State Department; Dayis of Mississippi, it 
is thought, will be Secretary of War; Stock- 
ton of New Jersey and Dobbin of North Caro- 
lina are named for the Navy; Guthrie of Ken- 
tucky and Nicholson of Tennessee for the Inte- |. 
rior. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE—DELAY OF BUSINESS— 
THE CAUSE. 

Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, mem- 
bers of the House employed themselves in a 
general discussion of the causes of the delay 
in transacting the business of legislation. It 
was admitted on all- hands, that there was in- 
excusable delay ; but opinions differed respect- 
ing the tree cause of it. Some denounced the 
rules as being complicated and contradictory ; 
some implicated the Speaker; some arraigned 
the Chairmen of the Committees of the House ; 
some denounced the body itself. 

It seems to us that the rules are needlessly 
complicated In the desire to guard the rights 
of the minority, the majority has been so ham- 
pered, that it isin the power of a mere faction, 
if the Speaker be in its interest, to obstruct all 
legislation. [t will be observed, in reading 
the proceedings of the House from day to day, 
that the common motion is, to suspend the 
rules, for the purpose of proceeding to some 
special business; in fact, little business is 
done, except under a suspension of the rales. + 
How can a code of regulations he serviceable, 
when conformity to them is the exception, and 
setting them aside is the rule ? 

But the rules cannot be suspended, unless 
by a two-thirds vote; so that, although a large 

majority may be in favor of some important 
measure, it may find itself unable to reach it, 
in sonsequence of the will of a factious minor- 
ity. 

As to the imputatien of ‘inefficiency against 
the Speakers of the House, they are not enti- 
tled to much weight. They are efficient enough, 
but something more than efficiency is required 
in the presiding officer of such a body as the 
United States House of Representatives. He 
must be independent of faction, independent 
of local interests, and courageous enough, 
while protecting the rights of a minority, to se- 
cure to the majority ita legit. mate weight. We 
do not say that the present Speaker is defi- 
cient on these points; but we do say that the 
Speaker of the last House, Mr. Cobb, was de- 
plorably deficient. During the controversy 
on the Slavery Question, be was the organ of a 
faction. He gave such construction to the 
rules, as put it in the power of forty men, 
for any length of time, wickedly to thwart the 
will of the whole House besides. Has the 
country forgotten how the measure of the ad- 
mission of California as a State was fought 
from day to day, and week to week, by this 
small faction, with Mr. Cobb as its exponent 
and instrument, in defiance of the repeatedly 
expressed will of an immense majority of the 
House, representing an immense majority of 
the American People? By motions made sim: 
ply to arrest all business, by asking to be ex- 
cused from voting, for no reason, and then de- 
manding the yeas and nays on the question 
whether the member should be excused, by 
alternating the same motions, with eternal calls 
for the yeas and nays, all legislation was made 
impossible, and the morale of the House was 
debauched. . ; 

Bad precedents are dangerous. Faction has 
been learning its strength ever since the agita- 
tion of the Slavery Question in Congress, in 

1833. It was organized under the auspices of 
the Slave Power. It has been fostered by the 
Slave Power for the purpose of putting down | 
the right of petition and the freetiom of debate. 
It has been tolerated by sober-minded repre-— 
sentatives, opposed to Anti-Slavery movements, 
because it directed its efforts specially for their 
suppression, It developed itself in its full 
strength daring the last Congress, when it 

invilen the House and obstructed all legis 
lation by expedients which could be justified 
by no cause which would not je 
tion. a ae 
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hostile incursions from the neighboring 


States. , . 

“Secondly. That the British Government 

-the erection of San Juan del Norte into 
a and independent city, whose political 
condition would resemble that of the free cities 
of Germany, as the best course to be pursued 
for settling the controversies relative to the sov- 
ereignty‘of that place, and as the most conve- 
nient mode of insuring protection to the Mos- 
quito Indians. 
“Thirdly. That, though a formal guarantee 
of the free city is not pro ‘to be entered 
into by the two Powe reat Britain desires 
‘the concurrence of the 
ing these objects.” 

Mr. Everett does not recommend assent to 
these propositions—he thinks that the terms of 
settlement provided in the convention of 30th 
April, 1852, would be more advantageous to 
Nicaragua, and that recent events encourage 
theexpectation that the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment may accept of them. But he justly re- 
marks— ; 

“ However this may be, the communications 
of the British Minister, made by order of his 
Government, will no doubt be regarded as a 
satisfactory indication of a desire on the part 
of Great Britain, by resigning the protectorate 
of Mosquito, to remove one of the most serious 
embarrasaments of the case. They seem to this 
Department also to suggest the expediency of 
a new effort to induce all parties to enter into 
an amicable settlement of their conflicting 
claims and interests. Such an effort might ad- 
vantageously begin by putting the diplomatic 
relations of the United States with Central 
America on a better footing.” 

He proceeds to recommend the appointment 
of a full Minister to Central America, to be ac- 
credited to each of the Governments included 
in that name, to reside successively at such of 
their capitals as he should deem expedient, 
with full powers to treat with any or all of 
them, and with instructions to use the influence 
which his rank would give him to promote the 
great work of conciliation. 

We do hope that the propositions of the Brit- 
ish Government may be fairly considered by 
the Senate, and that the friendly feeling that 
seems to have dictated it may be reciprocated. 
England is ambitious, but does not desire any 
conflict with us. Both nations have nothing 
to gain, but much to lose, by a rupture of the 
friendly relations now subsisting between them. 
But, let us have no more treaties with after- 
thought constructions, and no arrangements 
which will not exclude European colonization 
from all of Central America. 

HOMESTEAD BILL, 

This important measure, brought forward 

several years ago in the House of Representa- 
tives, by Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, urged 
by him at every session since with great ability 
and pertinacity, passed at the last session, after 
a full debate, by a majority of two-thirds of the 
House, and sent to the Senate in season for its 
action, is still without the form of law. The 
Senate refused to act upon it then, and will not 
notice it now. We believe the Committee on 
Public Lands has charge of it. Is the Chair- 
man hostile to the measure # 
Early in the session, Messrs. Hale and Chase 
brought-the subject to the notice of the Senate, 
and pressed for prompt action, but they were 
overruled. That body is too far removed from 
the People, to pay much respect to their wants 
or wishes. Were the members dependent upon 
them, instead of an intermediate body, for their 
seats, and was the term of service two instead 
of six years, they would look more to the in- 
terests of the masses. 

A writer in the Union says— 

“This important measure—perhaps the most 
important ever before Congress—lies unheeded, 
the popular will disregarded, like some trifling 
memorial, on the table of the Senate. 

“T say nothing now of its merita—I speak 
only of the apathy of the Senate as to the bill. 
If it be indifference only, then that shows a 
want of re aOR of so great a measure, and 
of the lie voice as expressed through the 
House of Representatives and the press; but, if 
the inaction of the Senate arises from a desire 
to évade the question, such Jaissez faire (‘let 
alone’) legislation is unjust to the country. A 
bill of such a character, passed by a two-thirds 
vote in the House, now nine months ago, surely 
is worthy the attention of the Senate—I might 
have said, demands the attention of the Senate. 
Let.it be acted u The country expeots it. 
The people will hold the Senate in this second 
—— of the thirty-second Congress responsi- 

e. 

True, but how are they to held them respon- 
sible? It may be six years before they will 
have a chance to show their disapprobation, 
and then they can only do s0 indirectly through 
an intermediate legislative body, whose compo- 
sition may be determined by other questions. 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


The persecution and imprisonment of the 
Madiai family, by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
for exercising the rights of conscience, have 
arouséd the indignation of liberal men all over 
the world. At this time of day, it is too bad 
that any tyrant, great or small, should dare to 
punish aman for reading the Bible, or wor- 
shipping God adcording to the dictates of his 
own conscience, without interference with the 
rights of his neighbor. Such oppression justi- 
fies intervention of a most decided character.. 

. The United States, recognising as they do, 
|in their organic Jaw, the rights of conscience, 
rand faithfully seeuring the full enjoyment of 
these rights to immigrants, sojourners, or citi- 
-zens, without distinction of sect, are bound to 
promote the cause of religious freedom through. 
‘out the world; and specially to secure for 


.x. | Americans, in other countries, the freedom of 
oy ite | conscience guarantied to citizens of those coun- 

| tries while sojourning or settling within our 
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allow.” 
FRAUDS UPON THE GOVERNMENT. 


We blame no man for laboring to guard the 
People’s money against fraud and extrava- 
gance. Too much vigilance cannot be main- 
tained over the public treasury—too much pains 
cannot be taken to secure the faithful fulfilment 
of contracts with the Government. It is com- 
mon to regard the Government as a great cor- 
poration, which it is no crime to overreach or 
subject to extortion. 

But the words “economy,” “ retrench- 
‘ ment,” “waste.” “extravagance,” “corruption,” 
“ fraud?’ have a magical effect in political 
warfare. The men who are the most fluent 
in the use of them, are not always the purest 
of patriots. A fraud may offend them, not 
so much because it is a fraud as because it is 
successful. Waste or corruption which they 
would overlook in their own Party, they ar- 
raign with a most Pfarisaical austerity, when 
practiced by their political opponents. Nay, 
‘in their over-righteous judgment, a mere rumor 
|or an ex-parte statement will serve as ground 
for a long indictment of high crimes and misde- 
meanors against an Administration which they 
would render odious. 

Lately, we observed in several newspapers, 
charges of groes fraud in the use of the appro- 
priation made at the last session for the erec- 
tion of additional wings to the Capitol. They 
were repeated in every variety of form, and 
the only evidence offered to sustain them was 
certain ex parte statements made in Congress 
during the heat of debate. It turns out that 
there has been a great waste of righteous in- 
dignation. Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, a Dem- 
ocratic member of the House, and Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings, in-a note 
to the Union, puts a quietus upon the charges, 
as follows: 3 
“The Deficiency bill brought these frauds 
before the Senate. That bill appropriates the 
sum of $400.000 to meet deficiencies in the fund 
provided for the enlargement, although it ap 
pears that when the last appropriation of half 
a million was made, it was intended that no 
deficiency should be permitted to occur ; for it 
was believed that the expenditure was limited 
strictly to the sum appropriated. A deficiency 
‘of four hundred thousand in an expenditure 
limited to five hundred thousand dollars—an 
increase of four-fifths over estimates—is a char- 
acteristic achievement of Whig administration.’ 
“ Now; sir, it will suffice to say, in reply to 
this paragraph of your article, that at the be- 
inning of the last session of Congress, Decem- 
“4 1851, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
architect of the extension sent to Congress their 
estimates of the amount of money required to 
carry on the work until the end of the present 
fiscal year, June 30, 1853—a period of more 
than a year and a half. The amount asked 
for was $1,000,000, as will be seen by the re- 
port. The subject was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, of which 
I was and am the Chairman. 
“Tn consequence of the hostility which then 
existed against the work, and the efforts made 
in some quarters to defeat it, I thought an ap- 
propriation of a half million could be carried 
easier than the amount estimated for ; and ac- 
cordingly, with the assent of the committee, I 
offered a resolution in the House, making op 
propriation of that sum only, This carried ; 
and instead of a million, which was necessary, 
there was appropriated only one-half the sum 
needed to keep the work in progress until the 
expiration of the present fiscal year. The ob- 
ject for which the four hundred thousand dol- 
ars is now asked is to keep the work in opera- 
tion until the Jast of next June. The sum here- 
tofore appropriated is fully exhausted in the 
urchase of materials and the employment of 
abor. No debts of any importance are due, 
either for work, material, or other objects. You 
will see, therefore, that the deficiency to which 
you refer is not ‘a deficiency of four hundred 
thousand in an expenditure of five hundred 
thousand dollars—an increase of four-fifths 
over estimates,’ as you allege; and that the 
inference you draw therefrom, to the prejudice 
of those having the management of the fund, 
is unjust.” 
In relation to another charge, that sixty-five | 
thousand dollars had been lost to the Govern- 
ment by frauds connected with the furnishing 
of marble, he says— 
“ My official position, as Chairman of the 
Committee of the House having jurisdiction of 
the subject, has induced me to inquire into this 
alleged sents # and having examined the re- 
turns of marble delivered, and the payments 
made to the present day, I am prepared to 
state that the whole amount paid for marble 
delivered up to this moment, is only $61,244.51. 
Your ingenuity will perhaps enable you to 
show how, under this state of fact, the marble 
contractors have been enabled fraudulently to 
pocket $65,000 over and above the value of the 
article.” 

The Government has its rights, and so has 
the citizen. The Public Treasury should be 
guarded against profligate expenditures; but 
private character should be protected against 
wanton or inconsiderate outrage. He who 
robs the Government of sixty-five thousand 
dollars, deserves the Penitentiary; but is he 
guiltless who, on insufficient grounds, and with- 
out careful investigation, publicly arraigns as 
8 swindler his fellow citizen ? We suspect that 
man’s devotion to the public interests, who 
sane ae upon private character. 














DIVISION OF TEXAS. 


The project of dividing Texas has been a 
common topic of discussion in the newspapers 
of that State for the last two years. It is be- 
lieved by many that the interests of Eastern 
and Western Texas cannot be’ provided for 
effectually by one Government, and it is alleged 
that the representative power of the latter has 
been used to the detriment of the former, The 
newspapers are not agreed in relation to the 
proposed measure. Some advocate it, with a 
view to the advancement of certain local in- 
terests, and to the increase of the political 
power of Slavery in the Senate of the United 
States; and some oppose it, as they are ambi- 
tious that Texas should become the empire 
State of the South, and as they apprehend 
that a division of Texas now might lead to the 
organization ultimately of a free State in the 
West. 


the advocates of division are mostly in Eastern 
where several papers are enlisted for 
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for such an objection. Texas will be divided, 
and we expect to see an application submitted 
to the next Congress for the admission of an- 
other slave State. It may be difficult to induce. 
German immigrants to become slaveholders, 
but they cannot'be relied upon for active oppo- 
sition to Slavery. = RE 

BRITISH COLONIAL AND LAKE TRADE—INTER- 

_ ESTING REPORT. 

By a resolution adopted in the Senate July 
12th, 1851, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
requested to communicate to the Senate, as 
early as possible, complete statements of the 
trade and commerce of the British North Amer- 
ican colonies with the United States and other 
parts of the ld,op land and sea, in the 
years 1850 and ¥§51, with such information as he 
could obtain of the trade of the great lakes. 
In pursuance of the resolution, Mr. Corwin se- 
lected Mr. L, D. Andrews, our consul at St. 
Johns, to collect and arrange the information 
sought for; and the results of this gentleman’s 
investigations have been embodied in a large 
report, lately submitted to the Senate, the first 
part of which we have had the pleasure of 
looking into. 

It is the most ample and satisfactory report 
on the subjects referred to, which we have ever 
seen. The statistical tables are invaluable ; 
the arrangement is comprehensive and lucid ; 
and the accompanying remarks and explana- 
tions emanate evidently from sound and en- 
larged views of the great interests and true 
policy of the country. . 

The British North American provinces, men- 
tioned in the report, are the following: 


Acres. 

Canada East ee. - 128,659,680 
Canada West - - - 31,742,539 

160,495,219 
New Brunswick - - - 22,000,000 
Nova Scotia (proper) - - 9,534,196 
Cape Breton - - - 2,000,000 
Newfoundland - = - - 23,040,000 
Prince Edward’s Island - 1,360,000 

57,934.196 


| aero 
In 1820, the population of all these provinces 
was said to be 1,375,000. The census returns, 
at the close of the year 1851, presented the 
following results : 


Canada East and West - - 1,842,265 
New Brunswick - - - 193,000 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton - 277,005 
Newfoundland - - : > . 101,600 
Prince Edward’s Island - 62,678 

2,476,548 


Of the Canadians, some fourteen hundred and 
fifty thousand are natives, of whom eight hun- 
dred thousand are of French, six hundred and 
fifty thousand not of French origin. Of the 
foreign population in the Canadas, 1,127,000 
are from Ireland, 94,000 from England, 90,000 
from Scotland, 56,000 from the United States, 
and the rest from other countries. 

It is stated that the population in all the 
colonies doubles itself in sixteen or eighteen 
years. 

In 1806, the value of all the exports from 
the colonies was but $7,287,940. In the year 
1831 it had more than doubled. In 1851 it 
reached $35,720,000. Their tonnage outward 
by sea increased from 124,247 in 1806, to 
1,583,104 in 1851. 

The importance of the trade between this 
country and the colonies is not generally un- 
derstood. The following tables from the Re- 
port show the amounts of colonial exports and 
imports in 1851: 


| Imports from Great Britain, the United States, 


and other countries, in 1851. 





Great United Other 

Britain. States. Countries. 

Canada - 12,876,828 8,936,236 1,447,376 
Nova Scotia - - 2,133,035 1,390.965 2,003,640 
New Brunswick - 2,292,390 1,644,165 954,935 
Newfoundland - 1,600,750 998,735 1,655,594 
Princo Ed's Island 279,898 41,603 305,974 
18,878,706 12,678,279 6,191,405 


Aggregate of Colonial exports to Great Britain, 
United States, and other countries, in 1851. 
Great United Other 

Britain, States. Countries. 


Canada - - $6,731,204 $4,939.280 $1,034,438 


Nova Scotia - 142,245 736,425 2,663,640 
New Brunswick 2,909,790 415,140 535,190 
Newfoundland 2,162,755 99,970 2,538,680 
Prince Ed.’s Island 84,966 55,385 184,638 





11,568,925 6,218,060 6,877,831 
We hope wise counsels may prevail with the 
Governments of both countries, leading them 
to remove all restrictions on the trade be- 
tween the colonies and the United States. 
What if we do live under different Govern- 
ments, this fact does not change our geogra- 
phical relations, nor ought it to change the 
laws of trade. Free trade between the United 
States and Canada would be just as beneficial 
as free trade now is between New England and 
the Mississippi valley, or between -the States 
north and South of the Ohio river. 


— 


UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Society of Tammany, as may be recol- 
lected by some of our readers, held a grand 
celebration last December, to which were in- 
vited the distinguished Democrats of the coun- 
try. Among others who were so honored, was 
our friend, J. W. Hows, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, who, appreciating 
the compliment, returned an answer which we 
do not think appeared among the letters from 
the unfortunate absentees. It has lately fallen 
into our hands, and as it is quite a unique piece 
of composition, our readers may be refreshed 
by its perusal. One or two words towards the 
close are rather too sharp for 80 good-natured 
an epistle, but the writer is evidently imbued 
with the spirit of fraternity. ’ 

or REPRESENTATIVES, 
hicks December 27, 1852. 
Col. Dantex E. Detavan, Seay! 
Grand Sachem of the Tammany Society: _ 
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RESTORATION OF THE Monarouy IN France. Vol. 
III. By Alphonse de Lamartine: New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

We have already called attention to this 
work, and noticed its leading features. The 
third volume embraces the period from the sei- 
zure of Napoleon as @ prisoner of war, and his 
exile in St. Helena, to the day of his death. It 
is full of Lamartine’s poetry and philosophy. 
Suapxs or CuaRacrer; or, Tho Infant Pilgrim. By 

Anne Woodrooffe. 2 vols. New York: Robert 

Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 

7th street, Washington, D. 0. 

This is a religious novel—not religious in 
spirit or sentiment alone, but in technioology. 
It is hard to make such a work agreeable, but 
the authoress has ventured upon the task. She 
writes in a good style, and inculcates excellent 
sentiments. 


Tux Hieuer Law, in its relations to Civil Govern- 
ment ; with particular reference to Slavery and the 
Fugitive Slave Law. By William Hosmer. Au- 
burn: Derby & Miller. 

The author puts forth this book under the 
conviction that it is the bounden duty of all 
Christian ministers to take an active, promi- 
nent part, on the side of the slave, in the dis- 
cussion of the question of Slavery ; not only be- 
cause it is a work of mercy to do battle for him 
who is wrongfully bound and unable to do bat- 
tle for himself, but because this °i4 question 
of Slavery involves principles in which is cen- 
tered the whole vitality of the Christian faith. 
He contends, upon true premises, that it is their 
duty to preach the Higher Law, as transcend- 
ing all other laws; inasmuch as in its denial 
the prime basis of the whole doctrine of Christ 
is denied. He contends, and again upon true 
premises, that this duty “is incidental to the 
statesman, but not to the minister, for he is 
charged with the defence of the Gospel.” 

The book is made up of a series of articles, 
each of which is an analysis of the Higher Law 
in its relation to some one of the prominent 
questions of the day. They are all remarkable 
for quiet force, logical argument, and a clear 
appreciation of the whole scope of the subject. 
The book is neatly printed, and opens with a 
portrait of Mr. Seward. * 


Tue Daveuters or Zion. By Rev. 8. D. Burchard, 
D.D. New York: John S. Taylor. For sale by 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

The author has been induced to prepare and 
put forth this volume, by the feeling that in the 
multitudinous daily book-births of this won- 
drously prolific age, the Bible, considered mere- 
ly as a literary production, was being deposed 
from its legitimate position. His feeling will 
be at least respected by all who are familiar 
with the exquisite beauty of those biographical 
episodes which abound in Biblieal History. He 
has taken pains to arrange them in chronologi- 
cal order, beginning with Sarah and ending 
with Mary Magdalene. A tasteful simplici- 
ty and a reverent earnestness characterize 
the style of these narratives, and they are not, 
as too often happens in such cases, overloaded 
with sectarian comments and interpolations. 
Steel engraved representations of a majority 
of the “Daughters” accompany their histo- 
ries. * 


Tur Porticat Works or Henry Atrorp, Vicar of 
Wymeswold, Leicestershire. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Alford is one of those who believe that 
it is the office of Poetry to incorporate itself 
with the Present—to exercise its refining influ- 
ence upon the now-enacting events of the world. 
He desires that, instead of terrestrializing an- 
gels, (a la Festus Bazley,) domesticating the moon 
and stars, and paraphrasing ancient myths and 
traditions, it should kick off its high-heeled 
boots, and walk earnestly and bravely along 
with the world—constitute itself the brakeman, 
as it were, on the engine of Progress, and en- 
deavor to modify this sixty-miles-an-hour im- 
petus, which it has acquired somehow or other, 
towards utter materialism. The distinguishing 
elements of his poetry seem to be perfect purity 
of sentiment, directness and strength of thought, 
and simplicity of language, combined with a 
deep, earnest, ever-present, religious faith. We 
have been most attracted to those poems which 
describe actual experiences, and therefore re- 
quire least aid from the imagination—in the 
absence of which faculty, or at least the higher 
form of it, consists his most notable deficiency 
as a poet; and herein, we fancy, lies the secret, 
perhaps unknown to himself, of his theory in 
regard to the functions of Poetry. 

Of the typography, &c., of the book, it is su- 
perfluous to speak, inasmuch as it comes from 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. + 


Tue SuccessFuL Mercuant. By William Arthur, 
A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale 
by R. Farnham, Washington, D.C. 

This purports to be the biography of a real 
character, followed through the thousand and 
one intricacies of an active and successful com- 
mercial life. Its object is to counteract the 
deplorable tendencies of commerce as conduct- 
ed now-a-days. It is meant to show that a man 
can be a merchant, and a “successful mer- 
chant,” without immolating the holiest and 
Godliest attributes of his nature—without 
making of himself a mere thermometer, indi- 
eating the money temperature of Wall street. 
It is an earnest, good book. * 
AUTOGRAPHS FOR Freevom. Boston: J. P. Jewett 

&Co. Cleveland; Ohio : Jewett, Proctor, & Worth- 

ington. 

This isa neat collection of sketches, short 
essays, and poems, from the pens of some of 
the most prominent laborers in the general 
cause of Freedom, with fac similes of their re- 
spective autographs attached. Among them, 
we note the Earl of Carlisle, the Bishop of Ox- 


ford, Horace Mann, Horace Greeley, Whittier, 


- Str: I have eaten ay sinew s the Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Kirkland, &. The purpose 
receipt of your Society’s favor of the 16th inst.,| of this publication is to aid in spreading the 
inviting me to be present at your annual“ war’ of 
dance,”’ to join in celebrating the thirty-eighth 
i of the Battie or New Aeage'l 


doctrine of Anti-Slavery, not only by its imme- 





diate influence, but by the prooeeda of ite sale 
The project is ingenious and commendable, and 
originated with the Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Sla- 
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the | very Society. Success to it! 


Lavy-Binp. A Tale, By Lady Paller- 


RB. Fernham, Washington, D.0; | 
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a gently undulating landscape of incident, and 
emptying into “End-well” gulf. 9 # 
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For the National Era. 


No. 27. 
Rome, January 8, 1853. 


the rarest thing in the world during this 
incaptableniiaes pve ts me from making 
the inealculable sacrifice to you I usually make 
to my correspondents. 
Gipsy-like and Arab-like, as I have ever 
been in my propensities, 1 never had such an 
absolute, uncontrollable passion for out-door life 
and its pleasures, as I have in Rome, Our 
hemmed in and towered over by other 


and I cannot resist the inviting sunshine of 
more open places—the sunshine which here is 
softer and more vivifying than elsewhere— 
which kindles and keeps a June bloom in the 
hearts of January roses—which transmutes the 
leaden Tiber into a flowing sheet of gold— 
which kisses a flush of life and beauty into the 
dead face of ruin and decay. I have” pleasure 
indescribable and inexhaustible in my morn- 
ing walks on the Pincio, tasting the early air, 
a little keen and frosty now-a-days, and look- 
ing down upon the noble old city, almost ever. 

interesting point of which isin view. St. Peter's 
shows grandly from here, with its vast dome 
blazing with ligt, { witness all the sunsetx 
from some one of the seven hills—from the 
banks of the Tiber, from the ruins, or out op 
the Campagna. We rode, a day or two since. 
out the Porta Maggiore, and across the plain, 
to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and the circus of 
Romulus, and on to the old Appian Way, every 
stone of which is eloquent of the heroic past ; 
returning just after sunset, absolately oppress- 
ed and bewildered with the matchless, dreamy, 
desolate beauty of that wondrous campagna, 
and of the more wondrous heayen above it. Oh, 
the glory of the sunlight on the gorgeous Al- 
ban hills! How that mellow warmth seemed 
to clasp them in love. 1 felt as 1 gazed, that 
it must stréam through their chill watery veins, 
and penetrate their rocky hearts, and wake 
the sleeping light in the gems embedded there. 

{n no other country, I am sure, do earth and 
heaven seem so in love with each other as here. 
The sky never seems to shut down sharply upon 
the earth at the horizon, but, with infinite and 
exquisite shades of coloring, to draw near with 
all the soft approaches of love; while the 
ground, gently undulating, seems to lift itself 
to blend with the sky. The hills do not tower 
upward abruptly and sternly, but rise in grad- 
ual slopes, as though wooing the light dallying 
mists and lovely indolent clouds to repose on 
their brown breasts. 

I have a sort of indistinct idea of having said 
something very like the above, in some one of 
my late letters. Ifso, you must pardon me; 
for when impressions and emotions are often 
recurring, expression will inevitably repeat it- 
self occasionally. 

On obr jast ride, we went out the Porta del 
Popolo, and- took a pleasant by-road, whieh 
brought us, after many charming windings, to 
a broad tract of the campagna, on tke Tiber— 
a plain as level and dry as a Western prairie, 
where we took a wild galloping race, and sev- 
eral trotting matches, enjoying to the utmost 
the pure, free air—the rich, unobstructed sun- 
light, and the utter loneliness of the, scene. 
There was in view scarce a trace of human life, 
all was silent and solitary as a desert. At a 
distance across the Tiber, we could discern a 
herd of ugly, black buffaloes, and a group of 
stately white cattle; and docile and domesti- 
cated as these doubtless were, there was to our 
eyes something strange, and wild, and savage, 
in their aspect. Once, as we were riding there, 
a cloud of white birds passed over our heads, 
flying seaward, and looking, as they sailed 
slowly through the deep heaven, like a fleet of 
fairy barques—their wings gleaming like sil- 
ver oars in the blue waves of air. . 

Twelfth Night was very gaily kept in Rome. 
It is a season of great rejoicing for the chil- 
dren, as they then receive all sorts of gifts 
from the gracious Baffance, a kind of female 
Santa Claus. She is a personage very gener- 
ally and joyfully honored here—the Corso is 
illuminated for her, and various ceremonies and 
festivities mark her annual advent. 

The day following, the Bambino was shown 
to the people, with much pomp and circum- 
stance, from the steps of the Ara Cali. This 
Bambino is neither more nor less than a sacred 
doll, blazing with jewels, the offerings of the de- 
vout, and having an unrivalled reputation in 
the miracle line. A vast assemblage of the 
people fell on their knees at the sight of it, as 
readily and reverently as they could have pros- 
trated themselves if a shining angel of God had 
descended into their midst. 

Yesterday, we visited the Doria and Corsi- 
ni palaces. The former is a most. beautiful 
and princely residence, but is not remarkably 
rich in works of art. ‘Lhough there are in its 
galleries several pictures by Guido, Claude, 
Rubens, Murillo, Raphael, Titian, and other 
great masters, they are not among those mas- 
ters’ great works. In one of the galleries, I 
was suddenly arrested by the portrait of a wo- 
man, young and seplandent beautiful, yet 
which seemed to fling down upon me from the 
wall a powerful and baleful spell. Wishing 
to feel to the utmost, to analyze, and, if possi- 
ble, to understand this strange and startling 
influence, I stood long before the picture, with- 
out looking at the catalogue to ascertain its 
name. It isthe portrait of a woman in the 
full bloom and ripeness of beauty, with a rich, 
glowing complexion, auburn hair, and dark 
brown eyes. Her form is perfectly rounded, 
her throat and hands of great beauty, and her 
dress royally luxurious. But in the face, I de- 
clare to you, I read as clearly as though they 
had been set down in a book, all the most 
strange, and dark, and strong, and contradic- 
tory qualities and passions ever congregated in 
one mortal nature, and arrogantly ra fatally 
manifest in one human embodiment. Intellect, 
keen and subtle—sensuality, low and reckless— 
burning love and cold cruelty—imperiousness, 
ee voluptuousness, and utter false- 

{t is the portrait of Lucrezia Borgia, by Guido 
Romano. 

At the Corsini palace [ found one of the rich- 
est galleries I ever visited. I saw there a Ma- 
donna and child, by Carlo Dolci, which to my 
eye, or rather to my soul, is the finest picture 
lever beheld. The Madonna is lovely beyond 
all imagination, with a serene and noble, yet 
most tender and womanly beauty; while the 
child is, indeed, an object for holy love, wonder, 
and adoration. He seems just awakening from 
sleep, and lies with,a soft, dewy flush upon his 
cheeks and lips, and with his small hands 
clasped on his breast, and you feel that he has 
been visited by sweet dreams ofthe celestial 
home he has just left. You feel that he is a 
pure ray of the eternal brightness, sent to light 
the death-darkness of earth—a bud of the di- 
vine life, sent to fill our sad mortal being with 
the breath of its immortal sweetness. You 
seem to see the great God-soul throbbing and 
glowing through all the little baby-form ; and 
slight, beautiful, and tender as he is, you read 
in both face and form, as in “a sure word of 
prophecy,” all the sérrow and grandeur of his 
mission of redemption—the sublime abnegation 
and long suffering of his beneficent lite—the 
darkness of Gethsemene—the anguish of Cal- 
vary—the salvation of the world. It is the 
ae picture I bave yet beheld, before which | 


full a. to kneel, reverently 
smaslaliy, proteitel y: 


It affects me more, I must confess, than any 
of the great works of Raphael—than even the 
Transfiguration. The truth is, 1 cannot look 

_upon even the grandest representations of Chri 
in his manhood, without something like pain 
disappointment, They are all so sadly unsatis- 
fying, so dim and earthly, beside the divine ideal 
in my own soul, that I shrink away from them, 
feeling prewar was sacrilege, oy oe. 
_phemy, in the attempt to embody that aw: 
and iueffuble of ieanaaie sanctified 
and solemnized by in-dwelling God-hood. 1 
have an unutterable horror of all picteres of his 
agony—all Ecce Homos—all Crucifixions. De- 
scents from the Cross, and other representa- 
fagg~ Soo trerdlphatse: eggie less panty 
A @ sorrow, patience, and resigna' 
the living Geagee't are beyond the reach of 
mortal art; bat the cold and lifeless form, 


hich once enshrined that meek and mighty 
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athe the wing of the just as- 
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houses, is rather dark and chill at this season ;. 


Contemplation. Then thero 
cious Andalusian mother and 
adonna and infant Je. 
sus; and the grand and terrible Prometheus of 

ator Rosa, — 
* [n this palace, after her abdication and con. 
version t0 Roman Catholicism, Queen Chris. 
tina, of Sw lived and died. The room in 
which the royal mad-woman breathed her last 
now forms pert of the picture gallery. Stand. 
ing within it, 1 could 0t feel quite cheerful 
and at but, was troubled as by the pres. 
mt ber imperious, stormy, wild, and reck. 

Through thé influence of a friend who was 
with us, we were shown through the private 
apartments, which are on 4 scale of dazzling 

orgeous beyond deecription in 
frescoes, marbles, mosaics, velvets, damask, 

Turkish carpets, gold and silver, innvmera)), 
luxurious decorations and costly knick-knacks 
It may give you re idea . the richness of these 
apartments, to know that of the Recepti, 
Room of the Prince, the hangings of Florentine 
velvet, woven with gold, cost’no less than thir. 
ty-six thousand dollars. 

From this palace we went té the Monastery 
of St. Onofrio, where Tasso died. His tomb js 
shown in the chapel, marked by a small sla} of 
white marble, bearing this simple inscription 
“ Torqvati Tassi Ossa” ' 

Into the cell he occupied. in which a mask 
of his face, taken after death, is kept, no wo. 
man is allowed to enter, unless by special or. 
der of a Cardinal. But we saw the remains of 
the great poet’s favorite oak, and pilfered from 
it certain relics, as pious pilgrims to the shrines 
of genius and greatness are bound to do; my 
portion of which poetic plander, I am sorry to 
say, I lost before reaching home. I must con. 
fess that I have usually little taste for relics: | 
cannot feel that [ shall ever need them to re. 
call scenes of beauty or pleasure to my mind, 
or to touch my heart with the memory of the 
noble dead. 

We beheld the sunset from Mount Janicu- 
lum, which commands one of the grandest and 
loveliest. prospects in all Rome. Oh, what a 
scene was that on which we gazed! Thosg 
goes Alban hills were overflowed with such 

oods of radiant coloring, that it seemed the 
heavenly fountains of light and beauty must be 
exhausted—that never again could such tides 
of gold and molten amethyst pour upon them 
from the munificent skies, and enwrap them 
thus from summit to base. Beneath us gleam- 
ed countless spires and domes, with the silvery 
flash of fountains, and golden glimpses of the 
Tiber ; while the vesper ringing of many bells 
came floating up to us on the still and balmy 
air, A scene to fill a painter alike with rapture 
and despair—an hour for sweet poetic dream. 
ing, loving devotion, and purest aspiration. At 
such times, the religion of the soul and of the 
heart chime most harmoniously together—then 
I dream alike of you and of heaven—of the 
home I have left, and of that to which we all 
hope togo. If the thought of the hungry sea, 
now rolling between: us, sweeps coldly over my 
heart, I am then consoled, oh inexpressibly, by 
gazing upward into the infinite brightness, and 
remembering that land of eternal reunion, 
“where there shall be no more sea.” 


oo 
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I have just returned from the Accademia di 
Lingue, or Propagandist College, where I have 
witnessed a very curious sight, and been deeply 
interested in listening, without comprehending. 
I saw there students from all the nations of the 
earth, and heard speaking and chanting in 
forty different languages. It was a strange, 
Babel-like scene, I assure you, and impressed 
me more with the energy, vigilance, power, 
und fostering care of the Church, than any- 
thing I have yet seen. 

For some time before the performance com- 

menced, ‘I was occupied in regarding the faces 
of the students, which furnished a fine study of 
physiognomy and national characteristics 
There were all shades of complexion—from 
the Ethiopian to the Norwegian—from the 
American to the Burmese. But when they be- 
gan speaking, I became quite absorbed in the 
study of sound—lI saw the visage of the speaker 
in his voice, and the strange, uncomprehended 
words had power to conjure up for me scenes 
of far and unknown lands, beautiful or bar- 
baric. In the sweet sonorous Persian, I had 
most delight. There seemed something in it 
luxuriously soft, and dreamily passionate, 
strange, and mysterious. The Turkish and 
Arabic partake of these indescribable qualities, 
and the voices of the speakers in ail these Ori- 
ental languages gave out something wild and 
grand in the high tones, while their low tones 
were like whisperings of hate of fear, or like 
Passion murmuring in sleep. The African 
tongues are rude, warlike, and barbaric in 
sound ; those of Northern Europe are cold, 
strong, and rugged ; while nothing can he more 
mellow and tender, and deliciously dreamy, 
than those of the South. 
1 am writing to you to-night, my dear J——, 
by the light of a lamp, taken not long since 
from the ruins of a tomb on the Appian way, 
where it had been, ’tis said, for two thousand 
years. How touching is the thought of its ten- 
der light struggling for a while against the 
cold, sepulchral darkness, and shedding soft 
warmth and brightness about the urn of the 
beloved dead. hat tears may have fallen on 
it, as the mourner bore it slowly down the steps 
of the tomb, to place it.on its watch of light. I 
never use it without losing myself in dreamy 
conjectures concerning the dead whose tomb it 
once feebly illumined. Perhaps that urn held 
the ashes of a youthful poet, whose fine, aspi- 
ring spirit, would have-flamed purely upward 
toward the Great Source of light and poesy, 
but that it was ever fated to struggle vanly 
against the chill and heavy atmosphere of an 
uncongenial world; perhaps those of a young 
girl, whose heart burned itself away in the 
weary night of hopeless love; perhaps those of 
@ gentle mother, whose life, loving and serene, 
filled with cheerful light some happy home ; 
perhaps those of a brave young brother, whose 
smile was warmth and brightness, battling 
away the chill of want and the shadows of 
care; perhaps those of a child, whose sweet 
love lit the darkness of a widow’s heart for a 
little space, and then was extinguished forever. 
And s0, without end, dream gives birth to 
dream, and, more worderful than Aladdin’s, 
this lamp conjures up, by its pale, flickering 
light, visions of ancient home-life, sad and 
sweet, and I seem to hear death-hymns which 
were sung, and the gushing of tears which fell 
two thousand years ago. 

This little relic, so mournfully and poetically 
suggeStive, is the gift of Mr. Crawford, whom 
we have the honor to count among American 
sculptors, though he is, I believe, a native of 
dear old Ireland. 1 trust I may be pardoned 
for saying that I have found some of my —_ 
est pleasures, of late, in the acquaintance have 
formed with him and his lovely wife, and in 
the society I meet at his house. I recognised, 
as soon as I passed his threshold, the genial 
atmosphere of a true home—breathing happ!- 
ness, refinement, and gracious hospitality. and 
[ have ever met there a cordial and manly 
courtesy, and gentle womanly kindness. 

The society which we meet weekly at this 
pleasant house is composed principally of art- 
ists and their families, and American residents 
and tourists, and is always an of unformal and 
truly enjoyable character. , 
rs. Sartoris is spending the winter 10 
Roms, and gives musical soirees similar to those 
she gave in London; so [ sometimes hear her 
glorious singing, which is ever a fresh and full 
delight. : 

But it is late—I will extinguish ” weird 
and melancholy lamp, whose flame, burning 
low, throws a sort of ghostly gleam over my 
paper—and to bed, “perchance to dream” of 
the living, I pray, not of the old-time dead. 

Yours, faithfull Grace GREEN wood. 


y, 





_ For the National Era. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Dr. Baier : I notice, in No. 316 of the Era, 
what is called a “Tabular View of the Societ 
of Friends,” taken from a Virginia paper, and, 
though I profess to know semething of the 
“Quakers,” to me a — of said table seems 
totally inexplicable. The different branches of 
the Sosiety are evidently taken into the ac- 
‘count, Indiana is credited with 35 “churches,” 
but what is meant by the term, | cannot ¢ 

if places of worship, or “meeting: houses, ine 
about 80 should be put down for one branch 0 
the Society ety alone, in Indiana ; if “quarterly 
meetings,” the three divisions in our State 
might number.as many as 18; and if “ monthly 
meetings,” the “orthodox” alone have 32, and 
two or three other divisions of “Friends” hold 
anoual. meetings in the State. I conclude, 
‘therefore, there is nothing any way reliable ™ 

table. 
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In the spring of 1838, Clarissa, a slave in 


in the world, Kentucky, was permitted by her mistress, Mrs. 
6,000 families, and some 20,000 or . Triggs, to accompany Mrs. Alexander to Phil- 


95 000 members, nearly half of whom are in | Sdelphia, and to continue with her there for 


the neighboring States. R. T.R. 


Near Richmond, Ia., 1853. 
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ELECTION OF POSTMASTERS BY THE PEOPLE. 


We notice in our exchanges, that in several 
places a beginning has been made in the policy 
of electing Postmasters by the People. The 
popular choice is of course but @ nomination ; 
but the manner in which it is made shows 
how easily the present system might be 
changed. We copy, in full, the proceedings of 
a meeting at Oswego, New York: ( 


POSTMASTER AT OWEGO.—DEMOCRATIC | 
MEETING. 

Anticipating a change of Postmasters at the © 
gmmencement of the incoming Administra- | 
tion, and after consultation with many Demo- 
crats, the Democratic Committee of the first 
district of the town of Owego were induced to 
issue the following call: 

“Democratic Meeting.—A meeting of the 
Democratic electors of the town of Owego, and 
the adjacent towns, who do business at the 
Owego post office, will be held at the Tioga 
House, in the village of Owego, on Tuesday, 
the 25th instant, for the purpose of selecting a 
suitaple person for Postmaster in this village. 

“The polls will be pace at 3 o'clock, P. 
M., and closed at 44g o'clock, P. M., and re- 
opened at 7 P. M., and closed at 8 P.M. 

“ Dated, Owego, Jan. 13, 1853. 

“ G. 0. CHase, 
“ F. Stosson, 
“H. A. Bezpg, 

“ District Committee.” 

In pursuance of the above call, a large meet- 
ing of the Democracy assembled at the time 
and place therein mentioned, when, on motion 
of G. O. Chase, Esq., the Hon. John J. Taylor, 
member of Congress elect from this district, 
was called to take the chair, and Milton S. 
Leonard and Franklin Slosson appointed Sec- 
retarles. 

Hon. G. O. Chase offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously -adopted : 

Resolved, That any legal voter, residing in 
this town or county, receiving and sending his 
communications through the Owego post office, 
and who voted the Democratic electoral ticket 
in November last, together with such (if any) as 
did not attend the election last fall, but. are 
known to have been favorable to the success of 
the Democratic nominees for President and Vice 
President, and none others, shall be entitled to 
vote at this meeting. And the inspectors of 
this election are hereby declared to be the 
judges of the qualifications of voters. 

On motion of F. J. Fay, Esq; 

Resolved, That the officers of this meeting act 
as 4 Board of Inspectors, to receive and can- 
vass the votes. 

The meeting then, at. 3-0’clock, P. M., pro- 
ceeded to ballot for their choice of candidates 
fur the office of Postmaster at Owego, (the poll 
being kept open a8 specified in the call,) with 
the following result: 





| 


t 


For Hiram A. Bebee - - 217 votes. 
For CharlesP.Fay- ©- ~- 27“ 
For Daniel L. Jenks - i: es 


The result was announced by the Chairman, 
= received with the most deafening .ap- 

ause. 
. Mr. Beebe, being called for, came forward 
and made a few appropriate remarks, thanking 
his friends for their partiality shown him, and 
saying in substance that he valued more their 
present expression of kindness and esteem, weth- 
out the post office, than he would the post office 
without the approbagion of his fellow-citizens. 

On motion ofgS. C. Clisbe, Esq., 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be signed by the officers thereof, and pub- 
lished in the Owego Gazette, Albany Argus, 
Albany Atlas, and the Washington Union. 

5 .. Joun J. Tayior, Chairman. 

Mitton §, Leonarp, . 

» FRankiin Siosson, } Rooretarees. 

The proceedings of this meeting we like, so 
far as they show that Postmasters may just as 
easily be chosen by the People as appointed by 
acentral head in Washington. Beyond this, 
We cannot approve of them. If Postmasters are 
to be chosen by the People, let the People, not 
a Party, decide the question. Suppose the Dem- 
ocratic electors of Owego, residing at the post 
ofice, constituted but a fourth of the whole 
number of electors, why should their votes be 
decisive against four times the number? What 
is the great evil to be remedied by the removal 
trom the Executive at Washington the appoint- 
ment of Postmasters? The power of patronage 
*xercised for personal or party ends, at the ex- 
pense of the general welfare. But how is this 
0 be remedied, if the Deputy Postmasters are 
‘0 be taken from the ranks of the Administra- 
tion Party? No matter whether they be desig- 
nated by the Democratic electors of a district, 
or appointed without such designation, by the 


Executive, they will be equally amenable to | 


Executive influences. 

If Whigs, Democrats, and Independent Dem- 
orrats, are really sincere in insisting upon the 
right of the People to select their own Postmas- 
ters, let them agree, say at Owego, to fix a cer- 
tain day when all the electors receiving or send- 
ing letters or papers at its post office, shall be 
‘nvited to designate at the polls their choice for 
P ostmaster—and let the majority decide the 
(uestion, here, as in other cases. This would 
be true Democracy—the Democracy of princi- 
ple, not of party: Such a policy once ‘agreed 
= generally by the People, it would be easy 
» sanction it bylaw; and then the corps of 
Postmasters, chosen by the People at their sev- 
‘ral post offices, would to a great extent be free 
from a central Executive influence. 
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‘more than six months, although she was ap- 
| prized that by a statate of Pennsylvania, 
passed in 1780, any slave brought into the 


State would Be entitled to freedom, after a 


residence there of six months. 


Clarissa returned to Kentucky with Mrs. 
Alexander. Mrs, Triggs, having occasion to 
borrow money from Mrs. Thompson, (after- 


wards Mrs. Ferry,) her adopted daughter, ex- 
ecuted to her an absolute bill of sale for Cla- 


_ rissa. Clarissa lately instituted a suit before the 


Circuit Court for her freedom, on the ground 
of having resided, by the will of her mistress, 
more than six months in Pennsylvania. The 
decision was given in her favor; an appeal 
was taken, and on the 21st of January the 
Court. of Appeals, through Judge Crenshaw, 
delivered an elaborate opinion, (published in 
the Frankfort Commonwealth of the 24th,) 
affirming the decree of the lower Court, and 
liberating Clarissa. 
The material part of the opinion is as fol- 
lows : , 
“ Notwithstanding the many suits which 
have been brought to this Court, prosecuted by 
persons of color to obtain their freedom, the 
recise question involved in this controversy 
se not been decided. It has been repeatedly 
held by this Court, that a slave sent or per- 
mitted to go to a State where slavery is not 
tolerated, for a temporary pur only, does 
not thereby acquire a right to freedom:in Ken- 
tucky; but that, whatever might be his status 
or condition in the free State to which he had 
been sent, or carried, not for residence, but for 
a merély temporary purpose, his condition as 
a slave, upon his return’ to Kentucky, would 
not be changed. Rankin vs. Lydia, 2d Mar., 
476—Bush’s. representatives vs. White, 3d 
Mon., 104—Graham vs. Strader, 5th B. M., 
179—Tom Dayis vs. Tingle, 8th B. M., 546~7— 
Collins, &¢., vs. America, 9th B. M., 565—Ma- 
ria vs. Kirby, 12 B. M., 542. In these cases, 
the effect of the laws of other States where 
slavery is not recognised at all, not even for a 
moment, was discussed and considered, and 
the consequence of a temporary or transient 
sojourn,merely in such States, by the consent 
or approbation of the owner, was declared to 
be, not that the slave thereby became entitled 
to freedom in this State, but that, upon his 
return here his condition should be as it was 
before such temporary sojourn—that of a slave. 

“But the question whether a slave taken 
to a State where, although the inhabitants, 
whether black’ or white, are free, a privilege 
is extended to sojourners who come from slave 
States, to hold their servants as slaves, until 
@ particular period, beyond which they are not 
allowed to do so, has not been decided. Or, in 
other words, if a State, into which a slave is 
voluntarily sent or carried by the owner, though 
for @ temporary purpose only, has declared 
by statute that a slave remaining there a cer- 
tain length of time shall be free, this Court 
has not decided what shall be the effect or 
operation of such a law upon the condition of 
a person of color, who may, in our courts, 
claim to be free by virtue of such a statute. 
This question has been expressly left open. 
This Court, in the ¢ase of Maria vs. Kirby, su- 
pra, say: ‘If any State were to enact that 
any slave brought within its limits by the au- 
thority of the owner, and permitted by him to 
remain there six months, or three, or even oné, 
should be free, there mignt be some reason for 
saying that such a law should operate perma- 
nently, even upon the. rights of strangers, be- 
cause they would have an opportunity of know- 
ing its provisions. and avoiding its consequen- 
ces.’ And in the case of Collins vs. America, 
supra, this Court used this language: ‘ These 
remarks, and the reasoning of this opinion, are 
made without reference to a case in which 
the foreign law may directly prohibit the in- 
troduction of a slave, or the retaining of him 
within the state for a certain period, and de- 
clare the consequences of either of these, and 
we decide no question as to the effect of such 
a law.’ 

“In this case, the owner of Clarissa was ap- 
prized of what the law of Pennsylvania was, 
when she sent her slave there, and determined 
to risk the consequences. That law was, that 
the slave might be brought there, and her con- 
dition be unchanged for ya of six 
months ; but that, 1f she remained there longer 
than that period of time, she should be deemed 
a free woman. Mrs. Trigg was informed that 
such was the law of Pennsylvania, and she re- 
solved to-hazard the consequences. And we 
think that in such a state of case, the condi- 
tion of Clarissa in that State, after remaining 
in that State longer than six months, should 
follow her to Kentucky, and be her condition 
here. Under the circumstances, she was. free 
there, and should be free here. 

“ Wherefore the decree is affirmed.” 

“Reed for appellant; Harlan and Callender 
for appellee.” 

The Courts of Kentucky have held that a 
slave permitted by his master to go for some 
temporary purpose into a State not tolerating 
Slavery, and returning to his master, is not 
entitled to his freedom. Until the decision of 
Judge Crenshaw, they expressly reserved the 
question, whether a slave going with the con- 
sent of his master into a State whose laws de- 
clare him to be free after a certain length of 
time, and returning after that period, is enti- 
tled to his freedom. This question, thus re- 
vived, is now decided by the highest court of 
[the State of Kentucky, in the affirmative. 
Clarissa is declared to be free, because she re- 
mained, by the consent of her mistress, in 
Pennsylvania longer than the laws of that 
State allowed. Now, it is clear, that if there 


| be any principle in this decision, it is this: that 


a State has a right by statute to say how long 
a slave, with the consent of his master, shall 
be permitted to continue as a slave within 
‘its limits—that beyond the prescribed time, 
if he remain with the consent of his master, 
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THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 
. ~ SENATE, ~ 
‘Monpay, Fesrvary 14. 


On motion of Mr. Hunter, the Deficiency bill 
was taken up. All the amendments reported 
by the Committee on Finance were adopted. 
Amongst them, $6,700 for Lafayette Square ; 
$12,000 for the square south of the President’s 
House ; $25,000 additional for a custom-house 
at San Francisco; additional sections, author- 
izing the leasing of suitable buildings, &c., in 
San Francisco, for assay offices, for three years, 
till the mint is completed ; assayers and others 
to. be appointed ; $25,000 for the session of the 
Senate after the 4th March next. 
Mr. Gwin moved an amendment, appropria- 
ting $300,000 to be paid to California out of 
the fund collected in that State, as duties on 
imports, previous to her admission, by the mili- 
tary authoriti 
is was supported by Messrs. Gwin, Rusk, 
and Pearce ; and apposed by Messrs. Butler, 
Borland, Brodhead, Badger, and Hunter. 
Without taking the question on the amend- 
ment, the bill was postponed. 
Mr. Underwood presented the credentials of 
the Hon. J. B. Thompson, Senator elect from 
Kentucky, for six years from the 4th of March 
ont 


next. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution of Mr. Cass, affirming the 
Monroe doctrine, and applying it to the pos- 
session of Cuba. { 

Mr. Douglas addressed the Senate. He ex- 
amined the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the Oregon 
treaty, the Mexican treaty of peace, and the 
history of European colonization and proceed- 
ings on this continent ; showing that the Mon- 
roe doctrine, notwithstanding its repeated af- 
firmation, had been systematically treated with 
contempt by European Powers. 

He opposed any declaration on the subject, 
but to leave this nation free to act as cireum- 
stances should at the time demand. 

He would not declare that the United States 
had no intention to rob Spain in the particular 
case of Cuba, because it would imply that the 
United States were open to a suspicion of hav- 
ing such intentions. He considered it uneces- 
sary to inform Europe that the United States 
will allow no European nation to take Cuba, 
for they well- knew it. No nation in Europe 
“would dare take it. Any attempt by England 
would be to banish her from North America. 

He looked upon the resolution as looking 
over the past violation of the Monroe doctrine, 
and uttering terrible threats for the future. He 
was for dealing with the case before the Sen- 
ate—the violation of that doctrine and the 
Clayton treaty by the colonization of the islands 
in the Bay of Honduras, and practically assert- 
ing and maintaining that doctrine, by forcing, 
at all hazards, Great Britain to abandon that 
colony. He-would annex Cuba if she became 
free and independent; would purchase her, if 
Spain would sell ; but would take her forcibly, 
if she was to be transferred by Spain to any 
European nation. 

Mr. Cass followed, contending that his reso- 
lution applied to past as well as future viola- 
tions of the treaty. 

Mr. Douglas replied. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuespay, Fesrvuary 15. 


The Chair Jaid before the Senate a report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, on the subject of 
the Mexican boundary. 

Mr. Badger said the Judiciary Committee 
had directed him to report a bill providing that 
in the trial of cases before the courts of the 
District of Columbia, should one not be com- 
pleted before the commencement of a new term 
of the court, the said trial shall continue and 
proceed to final judgment, in the same manner 
as if the term in which it commenced had not 
expired. 

he bill-was then passed. 

Messrs. Cass, Davis, and Hamlin, presented 
memorials in favor of securing to Americans, 
while abroad, religious freedom. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Deficiency bill. 

The question pending was on the amendment 
of Mr. Gwin, appropriating $300,000 to be 
paid to California, out of the civil fund collect- 
ed there previous to her adniission as a State. 

After further debate, the amendment was 
agreed to—yeas 21, nays 20. 

Mr. Chase moved an amendment, appropria- 
ting $30,000 to enable the President to pur- 
chase Hiram Powers’s statue of America. 

After some debate on a point of order, the 
amendment was withdrawn, to be offered to 
the general appropriation bill. 

Mr. Borland moved to add to the appropria- 
tion for the extension of the Capitol a proviso, 
that hereafter all moneys expended on this 
work shall be disbursed by the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also, an item for $20,000 for the Library of 


Con : 

Mr. Borland moved to amend the bill, by 
striking out the appropriation of $400,000 for 
continuing the work on the Capitol; which 
was rejected—yeas 23, nays 24. 

Mr. Walker moved, to strike out the provi- 
sion to make the salary of the Superintending 
Clerk of the Census (Mr. Kennedy) $3,000 per 
annum. 


The bill was p ned till to-morrow. 
The Pacific Railroad bilk was fixed for to- 
morrow? 


The resolutions on the subject of the Tehu- 
antepec grant were taken up. 

Mr. Hale addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the resdlutions, and Mr. Brooke commenced 


a ry 
The Senate then adjourned. 
Wepnespay, Feprvary 16. 


The Deficiency bill was under consideration. 
The question pending was on the amendment 
to strike out the provision increasing the sal- 
ary of Mr. Kennedy, the clerk in charge of 
the census, to $3,000. 

Mr. Downs addressed the Senate in favor of 
the increased salary. 

Mr. Walker denounced the pertinacity with 
which this census clerk had endeavored to de- 
feat the oft-repeated decision of the Senate, 
that his salary should not be increased to three 
thousand dollars. 

- Mr. Rusk 

Mr. Davis 
one, but it was the manner in which the cen- 
sus clerk had so pertinaciously importuned for 
this allowance to which he objected. 

Mr. Downs 

Mr. Houston examined with minuteness the 
items of Kennedy’s account of his expenses in 
the trip to E 

' The question 
agreed to. 
_ Mr. Borland moved an amendment, prohib- 


rpecetones of any ation in 
or the extension of the 


the increase of salary. 
itted the matter was a small 


was taken, and the amendment 
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| was not enough, and moved it be made of iti 
hundred. The amendment was to, and 
“Ale Deemer aaeeel . back House bills to 
establish Govern for the Territories of 
Nebraska and Washin 


Mr. Sumner. submitted resolution callin 
for a statement of the amount of postages col- 
lected in the United States on the account of 
the British Provinces, since the postal treaty. 
. Th Teh lu tponed 

e Tehuan resolutions were pos 
till Madaaphan dase 
The Pacific Railroad bill was taken up. 
Mr. Bell resumed and concluded the remarks 
commenced by him in support of the bill on 
the 5th instant. 

Mr. Smith followed in defence and urgent 
advocacy of the bill. 

Mr. Chase supported Mr. Brodhead’s pro- 
posed substitute, and then the subject was post- 


poned. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business, and at a late hour ad- 
journed. 

Fripay, Fesrvarr 18. 
Mr. Davis presented the credentials of his 
successor, the Hon. Edward Everett, Senator 
elect from Massachusetts for six yearsfrom the 
fourth of March next. 

On motion of Mr. Gwin, the Senate post- 
poned all prior orders, and pro té con- 
sider the bill providing for a’tailroad to the 
Pacific. The question pending was on the 
amendment of Mr. Brodhead, to strike out all 
of the bill, and insert a provision appropriating 
$150,000 for a survey and exploration to ascer- 
tain the practicability of constructing a road of 
this kind. 

Messrs. Dodge, of Iowa, and Geyer, supported 
the bill, and Mr. Cooper opposed it. 

The question was then taken on the substi- 
tute, and it was rejected—yeas 22, nays 34—as 
follows : . 

Yras—Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Bright, Brod- 
head, Butler, Charlton, Chase, Cooper, Dawson, 
De Saussure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Fitzpatrick, 
Foot, Hunter, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pearce, 
Pettit, Phelps, Toucey, Walker—22. 

Niwé-<-Bbdents: Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bradbury, Brooke, Cass, Clark, Davis, 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Fish, 
Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, Jones of Iowa, 
Jones of Tennessee, Mangum, Miller, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soulé, 
Spruance, Summer, Underwood, Wade, Wel- 
ler—34. 

Mr. Mason opposed the bill, in earnest terms, 
as unconstitutional. 

Mr. Pratt replied at considerable length. 

Mr. Mason moved to commit the bill to the 
Committee on Roads and Canals, which motion 
was lost—yeas 18, nays 33. 

Mr. Pratt moved to amend the bill by pro- 
viding that the cost of the road shall not ex- 
ceed the amount appropriated by this bill, and 
that the corporation shall not have banking 
powers and privileges. Agreed to. 

Mr. Weller moved to strike out the 13th sec- 
tion of the bill, which incorporates the contract- 
ors into @ company. 

Messrs. Cass, Weller, and Bayard, supported 
it; Messrs. Pratt and Underwood opposed it. 

Mr. Toucey commenced a speech, but be- 
came too unwell to proceed, and a” er repeated 
motions the Senate adjourned. 


Saturpay, Fesrvar 

On motion of Mr. Pratt, the bill granting 
the right of way to the Georgetown and Ca- 
toctin railroad, through the District of Colum- 
bia, was taken up and passed. 

The Pacific Railroad bill was taken up, the 
question pending being Mr. Weller’s motion to 
strike out the 13th section, by confining the 
corporation to the Territories, and denying 
them corporate powers within the States. 

Mr. Toucey resumed his remarks against the 
thirteenth section, which, if retained, would 
prevent him from voting for the bill. 

Mr. Underwood followed in support of the 
bill 

Messrs. Hunter, Butler, Phelps, and Pettit, 
opposed the bill. 

Mr. Weller’s motion was then agreed to— 
yeas 36, nays 14. 

Other amendments were made, to make the 
bill conform to this alteration. 

Mr. Bayard moved to strike out the appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 to aid in the construc- 
tion of the road; which was rejected—yeas 16, 
nays 30. 

Mr. Bayard moved to amend the bill by pro- 
viding that if the President should think the 
arrangement of the matter should be made by 
Congress, he might at the next session refer it 
to Congress. Lost—yeas 18, nays 32. 

Mr. Hamlin moved to amend the bill by pro- 
viding that the duties im on the President 
by the bill shall be performed by three com- 
missioners, to be appointed by the President. 
Lost. 

Mr. De Saussure moved toamend the bill by 
providing that the eastern terminus of the road 
shall not be north of Memphis, Tennessee. 

This amendment was debated at length, and 
rejected. 

Mr. Shields moved an amendment providing 
that none of the money appropriated by the 
bill should be used in constructing the road 
within a State, and thaf within a State it 
should be executed by and under State author- 
ity ; which was debated and adopted—yeas 22, 
nays 22. 

essrs. Rusk, Gwin, and others, said the bill 
was dead; and in much confusion, at near 6 
o'clock, the Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 21. 

Mr. Walker moved the postponement of all 
prior orders, in order to take up the Home- 
stead bill. 

An exciting discussion ensued upon the 
question whether the Pacific Railroad bill 
is dead, and, if so, by whom was it killed, and 
how. 

Mr. Gwin thought it was useless to discuss 
the Pacific Railroad bill longer ; that it was 
done—that the force against it was too great. 
was in favor of taking up the Homestead 

ill. 

The motion to take up the Homestead bill 
was lost, and the Pacific Railroad bill was 
taken up. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Fesrvary 14. 


On motion of Mr. Houston, the House re- 
solved to meet during the remainder of the ses- 
sion at 11 o’clock. An intimation was ex- 
pressed that the resolution for evening meet- 
ings ~— be rescinded, which was not sus- 
tained. ' 


The rules were pampendes, to enable the 
Committee on Public Lands to report a bill 
relative to the settlement of swamp lands in 
certain States, which had been granted to and 
improved by individuals subsequent to their 
being granted to the States by the General 
Government; the object of the bill being to 
confirm the titles of those individuals. 

A discussion of no general interest whatever 
followed, which was marked by much excite- 
ment on the of members who spoke, for 
which it is difficult to account, and which oc- 
eupied about two hours. 

At length, Mr. Cleveland moved to lay the 
bill on the table; which was cerried—yeas 116, 
nays 50. 

e yeas and nays were then taken on the 


‘usual motion to reconsider the vote, 
the motion to reconsider upon 
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Mr. Cobb rose to make a personal explana- 
tion, allusion having been made to him by Mr. 

Venable. But pci gee assuring him 

that he meant nothing offensive, Mr.C. re-’ 
sumed his seat. oY Ae Res 


y the majority to carry measures by 


Mr. Stephens enid it was not the rules of the 
House which were to be b , but the mem- 
bers who were sent there to . The 


rules, he said, were those which had been in 
existence since 1789. 
Mr. Stuart entered into a detail of the 
modes by which business is protracted; when 
some sharp firing took place between Mr. Jobn- 
son, of Tennessee, and himself, He considered 
that if the rules were administered in their let- 
ter and spirit, the evils would not exist that 
had been complained of; and was in favor of 
abolishing the one-hour rule. 
While he was speaking, several members 
rose to make explanations relative to to pro- 
ceedings in which they had taken part. 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said ie. had fre- 
quently seen time unnecessarily consumed, but 
never more so than at present; and therefore 
should move that the Committee rise, in order 
that the House might pass a resolution conclu- 
ding debate. 
Mr. Newton, however, had the floor, who 
made a speech on the Homestead bill. 
The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
joured. 
WepnespaY, Fepruary 16. 


On motion of Mr. Houston, a resolution was 
passed, limiting debate on the Civil and Diplo- 
mati¢ bill to one hour—yeas 100, nays 73. 
The Post Office bill was passed, providing for 
the expenses of the Post Office, and appropria- 
ting $1,800,000, to meet any deficiency that 
may arise during the present year. 

Mr. Seymour, of New York, moved to defer 
the consideration of the Reciprocity bill till 
to-morrow, which was agreed to. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and again 
took up the Civil and Diplomatic bill. 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, went into a defence 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
French Spoliation bill, he said, prevented the 
House from getting to the Speaker’s table. He 
also vindicated the Committee of Ways and 
Means of last Congress, of both of which he 
was and is chairman. 

Mr. Nabers, of Mississippi, replied to the 
speech of Mr. Venable of yesterday, with his 
usual humor, and attributed the obstruction of 
the business of the House to the long and ir- 
relevant speeches that are made, 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, concluded the 
debate, by repelling allusions that had been 
made to him yesterday by Mr. Stephens, of 
Georgia, and which he appeared to think con- 
veyed personal reflections. 

The bill was then considered section by sec- 
tion; amendments were proposed under the 
five minutes’ rule, which called for correspond- 
ing explanations, that occupied the time of the 
Committee till the hour of adjournment ar- 
rived; when it rose, and the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Fresrvary 17. 


The proceedings of the House were com- 
menced to-day with calling the roll. 

Mr. Hammond, of Maryland, presented the 
memorial of the medical department of the 
Georgetown Collen, asking an appropriation 
for the support of the Infirmary; which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The Reciprocity bill coming up in order, 
Mr. Seymour, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, made an opening speech, 
which he said should be brief, owing to the 
pressure of public business. He alluded to the 
refusal of the North American Colonies to 
join the people of these States in their efforts 
to proeure independence; the subsequent con- 
cessions made to those Colonies, by which they 
had attained a quasi independence, and are 
enabled to levy duties on imports, for the pur- 
pose of revenue, and their propositions for a 
reciprocal free trade, which to a certain extent 
had been acceded to by Congress in 1848, and 
by the Drawback act, and the question now to 
be decided is, whether this country will meet 
the Colonies, and admit agricultural produce 
free of duties. 

He pointed ont the growing importance of 
the trade with the Colonies, and contended, 
with reference to protection, that a new order 
of things was arising, which legislation could 
not control; referred to the fishery dispute, 
which the bill reported by the Committee 
would settle, and the consequent opening of 
the St. Lawrence to American vessels; also 
that of the river St. John; and concluded by 
recommending it to the favorable considera- 
tion of the House. 

When he had concluded, Mr. Clingman, of 
North Corolina, moved an amendment, pro- 
viding that before the bill took effect, the 
coasting trade of both England and the Uni- 
ted States be opened to the same extent as that 
with foreign nations. 

Another amendment was proposed, embra- 
cing manufactured articles among’ those enu- 
merated in the bill. 

Mr. Fuller, of Maine, rose, near the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour, and commenced a 
speech in opposition to the bill. The morning 
hour having expired, Mr. Fuller had to defer 
the remainder of his remarks until to-morrow. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and again 
took up the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion bill, the clauses and amendments of which 
occupied the remainder of the sitting. 

During the diversified discussion that took 
place, Mr. Brooks, of New York, endeavored 
ineffectually to have a clause inserted, provi- 


ieces. 

Mr. Stanly called the attention of the House 
to the refusal of one of its clerks to attend as 
a witness before the Criminal Court of this 
Disthict, because he was an officer of the House, 
for the purpose of giving evidence as to the 
gambling-houses of this city. 

Mr. McLanahan, of Pennsylvania, defended 
the decision of the Judge in this case. 

Mr. Walsh, of Maryland, took the same 


the officers of the House could be required to 
attend courts of justice, it might materially in- 
terfere with the business of the country. He 
submitted, however, that where such attend- 
ance is necessary, it could always be attained 
by an application to that effect te the House. 

The Committee rose without getting through 
the bill, and the House adjourned. 

Fripay, Fesrvary 18. i 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and again wok up 
the Civil and Diplomatic bill. ‘ ‘ 

Nearly the entire day was occupied with 
amendments, making appropriations for cus- 
tom-houses at the West, whieh led to a consid- 
erable display of sectional feeling. 

Mr. Walsh, said he supported the appropri- 
ations because they were in accordance with 
the principles on which the Government was 

which guaranty equal advantages and 
equal rights to all classes of society. 

Additional — iations were made for the 


Sarorpay, Fesrvary 19. 


Mr. Preston King moved that the House ad- 
here to its amendments to the bi 
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ing hot-water furnaces and making repairs to 
ie Presidential mansion 


Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, moved that $25,000 
oe Seing 818,000-<ie be eepmaded wert the 
v ing $18,000—to b 
‘direction of the President. 

Mr. Dean suggested that it be expended un- 

der the direction of the President’s wife. 

5 The amendment of Mr. Stanton was adopted. 
The Committee, having proceeded with the 

bill, rose, and the Houee adjourned. 

‘ Monpvay, Frprvary 21. 

The House, immediately after openin ° 
ceeded to the Genldetadien of the aoe, Sue 
to the Civil and Diplomatic appropriation bill, 
which were made in Committee of the Whole, 
and occupied the whole of the morning in 
voting thereon. 





“Tue Sprrirva, Beacon” is the title of a 
weekly newspaper, to be commenced in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on the first Thursday of March, 
1853, to be deyoted to the dissemination of the 
evidences and truths of Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions. Those interested in this subject, we have 
no doubt, will find this paper one of the best 
“mediums” through which to be kept fully 
posted up. See Prospectus, in our advertising 
columns. : * 
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LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Papulation of ‘the City—The Roman Catholic 
thurch—Germans and Irish—New Custom- 
House. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 12, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The census of this city has just been com- 
leted by Mr. Charles Cist and his assistants. 
he Ae cod in the corporation limits is 

160,186. There has been a regular increase 
of 10 per cent. annually, compounding the in- 
crease in our population since 1840, and prob- 
ably for a longer period. Taking the cenew 
of 1840, which gave us 46,382, and adding on 
the above ratio, would have given us 120,300 
in 1850, The number, according to the re- 
turns of the deputies of the United States Mar- 
shal, was 115,438. The loss on account of the 
prevalence of the cholera, and the absence for 
months of a large number of citizens with their 
families, must have been 4,000, at least; some 
think it more. The following statement will 
show the increase since 1850; 








1850 - - - 120,300 
. 12,030 

ene an. | 

1851 - - ~~ 132,330 
13,233 

1852 - .- © 145663 
14,556 

1853 - - = 160,119 


It can be seen at a glance how nearly this 
corresponds with the actual result of the cen- 
sus just taken. 

The population of Baltimore in 1850 was 
169,155; and of Boston, 136,866. As neither 
of these places has been advancing of late 
years at a ratio equal to Cincinnati, there can 
be no doubt that in a few years our numbers 
will excel theirs, if, indeed, we do not equal 
Boston at this time. We ss elements of 
prosperity of the most substantial eharacter, 
which will tend to keep up for some time to 
come our present rate of increase. Our man- 
ufactures and commerce are increasing as rap- 
idly as our population; and the new railroads 
in progress will most certainly bring an in- 
crease of travel and trade, and make our place 
yet more a mart of commerce. This will espe- 
cially be the effect of the road to Baltimore, 
ook SF great Ohio and Mississippi road to St. 

ouis. 

The annual statistics of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this place for 1852 have lately been 
published. I have taken notice of these tables 
of former years in your columns, and refer to 
the subject again, as it affords an opportunity 
of determining how far this element keeps pace 
with the increase of our other population. The 
report for 1852, compared with the previous 
year, is as follows: 


Marriages. Baptisms. Deaths. 
1851 - - 1,342 3,667 1,871 
1852._—- - 1,344 4,034 2,407 


This statement, when compared with the ta- 
bles for seven years past, shows. that in this 
communion, the births, marriages, and deaths, 
(making allowance for the mortality by chol- 
era in 1849 and 1850,) bear a remarkably uni- 
form proportion to each other. The compara- 
tive falling off in the number of marriages in 
the last two years may be accounted for by 
the fact that a larger proportion than formerly 
of the Germans who reach this place go di- 
rectly to the og 
not as extensively the landing place for Ger- 
mans it once was. The emigration to Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri, passes 
to the lake parts, usually through Buffalo and 
Chicago, or to St. Louis, and landing places. on 
the Mississippi river. 

The increase, relatively, of Irish, as compar- 
ed with German emigrants at this place, serves 
to account for the diminished increase of mar- 
riages. The great body of Germans who reach 
here are unmarried persons; with the Irish, 
the contrary is the case. There is a much 
larger emigration of Irish going on here than 
formerly ; they constitute now almost one-half 
of the Catholic population, and new churches 
have been built, and others are in progress, to 
accommodate them. The Irish are much more 
generally Romanists, and more under the con- 
trol of the priests, than the Germans. A good 

roportion of the latter are Lutherans, a num- 
bee are Rationalists and Infidels, and there is 
a tendency in the German mind, among the 
intelligent especially, to free discussion and in- 
dependent investigation. 

The building of a custom house, to accom- 
modate also the post office and other public 
offices, has been commenced-here by the Gov- 
ernment. Much complaint is made that the 
plan adopted for the edifice is defective, in not 
providing rooms and vestibule spacious enough 
for the post office,in which our citizens are 
more immediately interested. This is, and will 
be for many years to come, of more conse- 
quence to the mass of our people than the ous- 
tom-house. It is to be regretted that provis- 
ions more adequate to aur wants, present and 
prospective, are not to be made in a 
which is to be a permanent one, and intende 
for a population soon to number its hundreds 
of thousands. The location, on Fourth street, 
west of Walnut, is a good one, but the design 
of the edifice is devoid of architectural besnaty. 
Our ¢ity deserved a building, for such purposes, 
of more convenience and greater cps 


Yours, 
STILL LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Hauirax, Feb. 17.—The steamship America 
arrived here this morning from Liverpool, with 
dates to the 4th instant. 

The London Morning Advertiser says that 
a packet of eighty letters has been stolen from 
the Emperor’s ee and suspicion 
rests upon Mrs. Howar ada . 

The Emperor proposes a palace a 
Marseilles, and it is said one in each of the 
principal towns of France, and reside at each 
alternately, commencing next summer with 


The coronation will take place in May, if 
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ie. per Ib. The sales of the week were 
65,000 bales, of which spe took 19,000, © 
‘and exporters 8,000 ales, Sales on Friday, 
12,000, and on day 10,000 bales, the mar- 
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PLEASANT AND Provrrapie EmrLorMent. — 
Young Men, in every town and village of the United 
States, may find a safe and profitable employment 
for their time and money, (say $25 or $50.) by ad- 


yee ae ; a “ 
thousand dollars were voted for erect- | €: post-paid, FOWLERS 4 WELLS, Publish- 


ers, Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 
Feb. 24—4t nb 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN. PRICE 374 CENTS. 

A cheap edition of this work has been published, 
at the reduced price of 37} cents per copy ; or it will 
b¢ mailed to any part-of the United States, free of 
postage, on the receipt of 50 cents. Five copies sent 
free of postage for $2. 

_A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
Presenting the original facts and documents upon 
which the story is founded, together with corrobora- 
tive statements, verifying the truth of the work, will 
shortly appear. Price 374 cents. Postage 12 cents. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN IN GERMAN, 
Price 50 ents, Postage 12 cents. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, Office National Bra. 
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Will be Published during the Month of March, 
THE WORKS OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Epitep sy Gronce B. Baxer. 
Three Volumes Octavo, Price—$2.50 per Vol. 


i has been well said that there is no living Ameri- 
- can statesman whose works embody so much that 
will fix and reward the attention of the student, the 
statesman, and the phinemeeiate as those of Gov- 
ernor Seward. To the general reader—to these who 
wish to know who and what Governor Seward is, and 
especially to all who desire to obtain a complete his- 
tory of the State of New York for the last quarter of 
@ century—thése volumes will be of the highest in- 
terest. 

Popular Education in all its phases; Internal Im- 
provements, embracing the entire histor- of the ori- 
gin, completion, and proposed enlargement of the 

rie canal, and of the New York and Erie and other 
failroads; Slavery, its rights and prerogatives, the 
duties and obligations of the free States in regard to 
it; the Public Land Question, with a history and 
discussion of the Anti-Rent troubles in this State ; 
Crime and its penalties, including a review of sevoral 
of the most exciting criminal cases that have over 
ccourred in our State; Political Economy, in its 
adaptation to our national’ condition, &c., &e,, have 
all been discussed with a freedom, vigor, and clear- 

ess. seldom if ever oqualled. 

All the great questions which now agitate the pub- 
lic mind—the Fugitive Slave Law, the Annoxation 
of Cuba, the Maintenance of the National Honor, the 
Protection of American Rights, &c., &., are al® so 
treated as to shed light upon the discussions of the 
day, and afford information to all who wish to under- 
stand or discuss them. 

Governor Seward’s Correspondence, much of it 
having been written with no thought of publication, 
will be found particularly interesting and instructive, 
iJlustrating as it does the warmth with which he holds 

any of his peculiar opinions: 

The Notes on New York, which occupy nearly two 
hundred pages of the second volume, form a com- 
plete history of the State from its first settlement ‘to 
the commencement of his administration. His record 
of the proceedings to form the different Constitutions 
of the State, as well as of the struggles and triumphs 
of the great Canal enterprise in the Legislature, is 
exceedingly valuable. These Notes may be com- 
Caee bes unfavorably, with those of Jefferson on 

irginia. ‘ 

For vigor and beauty of style; we are confident 
these volumes will be deemed a valuable acquisition 
to the best specimens of Ameriean eloquence. 

In the execution of the mechanical portion of the 
work, it is the intention of the Publisher that noth- 
ing shall be left to be desired. 

A fine portrait of Governor Seward will be prefixed 
to the first volume; an engraving of his birthplace, 
in Florida, N. Y., to the second volume; and one of 
his present residence, at Auburn, N. Y., to the third 
volume—engraved in the best style of the art. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, Publisher, 
110 and 112 Nassau street, New York. 

Contents of Vol. I—Biographical Memoir. Speech- 
es and Debates in Senate of New York. Speeches 
and Debates in Senate of United States: Freedom in 
the Ney, Territories —ia District of Columbia — in 
New Mexico—in Europe; French Spoliations; Kos- 
suth; Exiles of Ireland; American Steam Naviga- 
tion; Survey of Arotic and Pacific Oceans; The Fish- 
eries; Father Mathew; Sir John Franklin; Amin 
Bey; New York Mint; Peon Slavery; the Public 
Lands ; Internal Improvements ; Fugitive Slave Law ; 
Catlin’s Indian Gallery, &o. Forensic Arguments: 
The Freedom of the Press, Cooper vs. Greeley; De- 
fence of William Freeman; Patent Cases; Fugitive 
Slave Law, &ec., &c. 

Contents of Vol. I1.—Notes. on New York. Annual 
Messages to the Legislature—1839, 1840, 1841, 1842; 
Internal Improvements; Enlargement of Canal; 
Railroads ; Education ; Immigration ; Legal Reform ; 
The Currency; Free Banking; Prison ~ Discipline ; 
Anti-Rent Troubles, &c., de. Special Messages: Vir- 
ginia Slave Case; Georgia do.; McLeod Case; Sup- 
— Veto Message of New York Registry Law, 

. &c. Official Correspondence: Virginia Contro- 
versy; MeLeod do.; Letters to Gen. Harrison, Daniel 
Wobster, John Quincy Adame, &c., &c. Pardon Pa- 
pers: Case of Thomas Topping, John 0. Colt, Benja- 
min Rathbun, &c., &. 

Contents of Vol. IIIT. —Orations and Discourses : 
Eulogy on Lafayette, 1834—on Henry Clay—on Dan- 
iel Webster —on A. H. Buell; Oration on Daniel 
O'Connell; Oration on John Quincy Adams, &e., &c. 
Oscasienal Speeches and Addresses: The Union, 1825 ; 
For Greece, 1827; Sunday Schools, 1839; Cleveland 
Speech, 1848; Internal Improvements, &c., &c. Po- 
litical eo Addresses of Politioal Conventions, 
&e., 1824, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1837/1844, &c., &o. Gen- 
eral Correspondence: Letters from Europe. 

Feb. 24—6t 














NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHU<ETTS. 
§ ig town is distinguished for its handsome and 
healthful location ; for its varied. and extended 
sublimity and beauty of scenery; for its excellent 
and numerous literary advantages ; for the general 
inteliiger-ce, morality, and quietness of its popula- 
tion; and for its interesting: historical associations. 
From Round Hill (formerly the residence of Bancroft 
the historian, and now occupied by an extensive 
boarding-house establishment, whero Jenny Lind re- 
sided in the winter and spring of 1852) is witnessed 
erhaps the most beautiful seg f in the world. 
ere are the rich valley of the Connecticut, and 
mountains in almost every direction. Here, too, are 
three among the earliest and best-conducted water- 
cure establishments in the country. In short, here 
are found, in rare combination, the conveniences and 
comforts of country and ¢ity life, embracing the social 
refinements and elegances of the one, and the plain, 

unpretending honesty and virtues of the other. 

Such being the fame and attractions of Northamp- 
ton, it is not surprising that porsons from all parts of 
the country should seek to enjoy its rare and numer- 
ous advantages. 

The undersigned, therefore, offers his services to 
such as may desire to purchase REAL ESTATE in 
this town or its vicinity, whether Dwelling-Houses, 
Building Lots, or Farms. Communications address- 
ed to him (post-paid) at Northampton, Mass., will be 
promptly and faithfully attended to. Ample refer- 
ences given, if required. 

Feb. 24—4t_ A. W. THAYER, General Broker. 


BUSINES»: MEN, 

0 reach the eye of the immense travel daily pass- 
ing varough Pittsburg, Pa., should send their 
advertisements by mail to the Pittsburg Datly 
patch, (established 1846,) the only penny paper 
in that city. Rates.— One square (70 words) two 
weeks, $3 ; month, $5; three months, $9 : six months, 

$12; twelve months, $20. Feb. 24—6t 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CIN- 
CiNNATI 
TS Spring Session of this Medical College will 
commence on the first Monday of March, 1863, 
and continue fourteen weeks. Clinical instruction 
will be given in the hospital of the Institute. The 
Faculty of the Institute consists of seven Professors, 
whose ability and reputation have rendered this 
school the largest in-America, with the exception of 
the three principal schools of Philadelphia and New 
York. The Institute has recently adopted the gen- - 
erous_ measure of dispensing with professors’ fees— 
thus making the whole. expense of each session $15, 
(paid on matriculating,) and a fee of $5 for the hos. 
ital ticket. For farther information, address the 
an of the Faculty, Prof. J. R. Buchanan, M. D., 
College Hall, or Prof. R:'8. Newton, M. D., corner of 
Seventh and College streets, Cincinnati. 
Feb. 24. _ J. KING, M. D., See’y Inst. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT YET! 

The largest chance, with a risk equal to no risk / 
ve particulars of a business than can be made 

to yield, in the hands of any person of common 
energy, from $3 to $12 per day; will be sont to any 
address, on the receipt of » prepaid letter, with eight 
letter stamps (24 cents) enclosed. Address 
J. CLAY PARKER, Hagerstown, Ma. Feb. 4—2t 














‘ WANTED, ne 
Y aman who has had several years’ 
B in editing a daily and weekly paper, a ation. 
as editor, or assistant, of an Independent or Free 
Democratic paper. rticulars and references, 
address ‘ Scribe,” at the office of this paper. 
Feb. , eee " 





ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 
“M. D., Port Cheater New York—Prin- 


Byirishrtse nmerioan higaropsthic tnativute.. A pocket 
A comprehensive and oonfidentis - os the pee 
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it is founded, expired 
hteen months after the grant 
Senate will please take notice 
that this grant was,made by General Santa 
Anna on the first day of March, 1842; that 
the surveys were to be made by Garay within 
eighteen months; and that the work was to 
be actually commenced, within twenty-eight 
months, which would expire on the: first. day 
of September, 1844. So the period of limita- 
tion has arrived and passed, it being admitted 
on all hands that that limitation was a con- 
dition of the grant. The contract then is void, 
unless it has been shown by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that it ‘has been since re- 
newed or extended. The committee say it has 
heen extended; and rey produce a decree of 
Genera! Santa Anna of the 28th December, 
1843, by which it was extended to the first of 
July, 1845. Well, the extension is’ at an end, 
for that day also has So the contract 
has then ceased, unless it has been still further 
extended. The committee say that it has Leen 
further extended by a decree of Salas, 24 
Provisional President of Mexico, dated fi 
November, 1846, by which the time for com- 
mencing the work was prolonged to the fifth of 
November, 1848, within which time the com- 
mittee say the title vested in the American ae- 
signees, and the work was actually commenced. 
Now, it will be seen, in the first-place, that the 
commencement of the work re the fifth of 
November, 1848, was indispensable-to the con- 
tinuance of the contract, even on the assump- 
tion of the committee. The committee say that 
the €ork was begun within that time. ~ I have 
not been able to find proof that.it was begun, 
in the papers which have been sent to us by 
the President. Indeed I think it quite clear, 
from all the papers submitted to us, that even 
the preliminary surveys, which were to be 
made within a period of eighteen months from 
the date of the grant, were never actually 
made; but however this may be, on the 22d of 
May, 1851, near three years after the decree 
of Sulas prulonging the contract, the Constitu- 
tional Congress of Mexico enacted a decree in 
these words: 

“The deeree of Novernber 5, 1846, [the decree of extension 
by Salas, } is declared nutt and void, because the powers with 
which the Provisional Government of that period was iu- 
vested wer: insufficient to authorize it. Aceordingly the 
Government will see that this declaration is rendered in 
every respect effective in regard to the privilege granted to 
Don Jose de Garay.” . i ‘ 

Here, then, is @ grant made on the 1st day of 
March, 1842, by the Provisional President of 
Mexico, and here is a law of the Congress of 
Mexico, passed on the 22d of May, 1851, abro- 
gating the grant. The grant, then, has been 
abrogated and is void, unless the contrary can 
be shown. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions have undertaken to show the contrary: 
and they tuok three positions. First, that the 
Congress of Mexico had no power to repeal the 
decree of Salas; second, that Salas was the 
Government de facto of Mexico, and that his 
acts, as such, bound that nation, especially 
when an interest had become vested -in a for- 
eigner. The third is, that Mexico has, since 
the decree of Salas, recognised the existence and 
the validity of thé grant, notwithstanding the 
Congressional decree of repeal. I shall briefly 
notice these replies in their-order. The first 
position of the committee is, that the Congress 
of Mexico had ho power to repeal the decree 
of Salas. By the Constitution of Mexico, the 
Federal Constitution of 1824, if in force at the 
time, not only had Congress power to repeal the 
grant, but no power bat Congress had authority 
to make any such grant. I refer the Senate to 
the fifth section of the Constitution of Mexico, 
which Constitution is here: 

** Spc. 5, art. 47. Bvory resolution of Cong shall have 
the character of a law o: decree” 

“ Art. 49. The laws and decrees shall be for supporting the 
National tudeperdence; the union of the States, and peace 
aud «rder; to maintain the independence of the States; to 
secure an equal proporti tin the t of taxes. 

* Art. 60. The exclusive powers of Congtess shall b+ the 
following »” * * * * * * * 

“ Part 21. To augnient the general prosperity, by decree- 
ing.the upening of roads and eanals, and their impfovement, 
without preventing the States from opening or improving 
their own; establishing posts and mails; and securing fora 
limited time to inventors, i 
any branch of industry, ex¢lusive rights to their reapective 
inventions, improvements, or futroductions.” 

This is the Constitution of Mexico, and the 
exclusive power to make such a grant upon 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec was reposed in 
Congress, and was never in the President, ac- 
cording to that Constitation.. But what is more, 
the power of Congress was limited. Congress, 
while it had an exclusive power to make canals 
and railroads without interfering with the 
States, had no power to open the Isthmus so as 
to interfere with the rights of the States of 
Vera Crus and Oaxaca, which occupied it. The 
Provisional President, Santa Anna, who had 
come into power in an interregnum of the Con- 
stitution of 1824, under certain conventions 
called the conventions of Estanzuela, and cer- 
tain bases called the bases of Tacubaya, modi- 
fied and adopted by those conventions, had in 
1842 given to his favorite a grant, which, for 
want of compliance by the grantee with its 
conditions, had expired and was void. 

In 1846, the Government established by Pa- 
redes, and administered by Bravo, was in pow- 
er. A revolutionary movement, distinguished 
as the Revolution of the Ci Bravo 
and recalled Santa Anna, then in exile, and ad 
tnterim advanced Salas, a brigadier general, to 
the Supreme Executive power. He came into 

* that office on the fourth of August, 1846, and 
limited his own powers by the terms of the plan 
of the Citadel, and proclaimed the re-establish- 
ment. of the Constitution of 1824. Here is the 
decree of Salas, which f have translated and 
copied from the book of the decrees of the Mex- 
ican Repnblic, which lies before me: 

“Mintoncn of Foreign Relations of Government and Police. 

“fis Excellency the Senor General-in-Chief, in the exer- 
cise peyton <pmag Hxecutive power, has directed to me the 












followin, . 


“Jose Mariano de Salas, General of Brigade and Chief of 
the Liberating i Army, in thé exercise of the 
supreme Executive power, to all whom these. 


: presents may 
come: Know ye, thot in consideration of Gn stole in which 
oa Ba pg now found, be has been moved to decree the 
Art 1. Uutil the new Constitution is ‘yablishes, Wat of 
1824 shall govern in a!i that is not-in conflict with the exe- 
cution-of the plan _ citadel of this 


cineca ee 
Thus Salas was in power, acknowledging 

Constitat:on of 1824, and self. bound to #2) 

it, when, on the fifth of 


the 
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vers, or those who introduce , 


| ning, 


| them, expressly remained in Garay. This is a 
sufficient 


» | made, conveying the privilege, 

Con- | of ' 

is | Mexican Government. But su 
Commissioner 


in session ; and this de- 
Mee Congre an sua Sven, 
ibility. to | ess; came under review, 
a they.cu that day adopted an’ act revising | 
and gating this of Santa Anna, and | 
slared that his responsibility was a direct one, | 
that no act of fe Eescattes was valid unless 
and that no act 
was valid that was submitted to them and re- 
jected, ur ndét approved by them. So, then, the 
Central Constitution was in force on the first 
of April, 1845, and the Executive power was 
limited to the making of contracts, subject to 
approval by Congress; and the original grant 
to Garay was, by virtue of the bases of Tacu-. 
baya and this Constitution, rendered void, by 
reason that it was not submitted to Congress, 
and approved by them. | 

I am aware that this examination has led us 
‘through a tempestuous season, in which civil 
government was often overborne in that unhap- 

fraternal Republic. But I have shown, that 

uring the time of the extension of this nt 
by Salas, the legislative power was in force, 
and that in that respect the Constitution was 
in absolute effect. I ask the Senate now to 
consider two propositions. First, that every 
citizen and every foreigner knew, or ought to 
have Known, of the limitations of this grant, 
when taking an assignment of it, and that he 
knew he took it at whatever hazards attached 
tot by virtue of the Constitution and the re- 
‘served power of Congress ; and the second, that 
the constitutional Government of the United 
States, and especially the Senate of the United 
States, is bound to make, and will make, every 
fair and just and liberal intendment in favor 
of the wounded Constitution of a people who 
have struggled with so much fidelity and so 
much energy, through seasons of anarchy at 
home and of aggression by a foreign Power, 
to preserve a Constitution modeled and copied 
after our own. It is not here that I expect to 
see intendments prevail in favor of dictators 
and usurpers, even in Mexico. 

The. honorable and distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
Mason] has already furnished his replies to 
this argument. FFirst,‘he says that the Consti- 
tution. of 1824 contained a provision that the 
Congress should have no power to pass an_ ex 
post facto law, and that Congress should have 
nv power to pass a law impairing the obliga- 


ngress of Mexico was. 






tions of contracts. I rejoin: A law of Congress | ; 


refusing consent, which it was stipulated that 
Congress might give or withhold, is not an ex 
post facto law. A contract which by its terms 
is not valid if Congress shall disapprove, is not 
impaired by the decree of Congress refusing to 
approve it.. Secondly, the chairman replies 
that Salas, nevertheless, was the Government 
de facto of Mexico, and that his acts bound the 
Republic of Mexico, especially where foreigners 
had obtained an interest. I rejoin, with great 
respect, that Salas was not an absolute Presi- 
dent, nor. even a President at all; but he was 
de facto the head of the Government, subject to 
the Constitution of 1824. He obtained power, 
I confess, irregularly ; but he exercised it under 
the Constitution, and was thus a limited and 
constitutional Executive. 

But the Committee on Foreign Relationsmake 
a still further reply, which is, thafthe Mexican 
Government has, since the 6th of November, 
1846, the date of Salas’s decree, recognised the 
existence of this grant, and the validity of its 
assignment to the American claimants, I shall 
examine with great deference the evidence 
which they give of this recognition. The com- 
mittee rest their assumption, first, upon the fact 
that in 1846 and 1847, the assignment of the 
grant to Manning & Mackintosh was duly no- 
tified to the Government of Mexico, and on 
their complaint President Herrera issued orders 
to the Governors of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz to 
prevent the cutting of mahogany on the grant- 
ed lands, by any others than those acting under 
their authority.. I rejoin: The notice given by 
Manning & Mackintosh to the Government of 
Mexico, and relied upon by the Committee on 
It is not 
here. No assignment has been produced, ex- 
cept that made on the 26th of July, 1847, 
which was an assignment by Garay to the 
British proprietors, Manning & Mackintosh, 
and Snyder & Co., and which notice was given 
to the Mexican Government after the decree of 
Salas, and was an assignment expressly limited 
to the lands ceded by the grant of Santa Anna, 
‘and it excluded the privilege of opening the 
[athmus of Tehuantepec. [ rejoin, secondly: 
The assignment was made ugder the conditions 
annexed to the grant of Salas; and the assign- 
ees took the benefit of the acceptance of the 
notice, with an express acknowledgment that 
the right to open the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
remained in Garay, and had not been at all 
ceded to the assignees ; and, consequently, who- 
ever held it after that period, held it subject to 
the condition prescribed in the decree of Sa- 
las—that foreigners taking the benefit "of the 
assignment should be denationalized. ; 

But what was the effect of these orders of 
Herrera, the President of Mexico, to the Gov- 
ernors of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz? They were 
orders to prevent depredations and trespasses 
on those lands by anybody except those who 
claimed to have obtained them under the grant 
ceding the lands to Garay ; but it appears that 
the Government of Mexico at that time under- 
stood that those claimants did not claim the 
right to open the Isthmus, and only asked pro- 
tection for the enjoyment of their lands. That 
protection and erorment of their lands has 
never been denied by Mexico. But even if this 
were not conclusive, there is another point. If 
the President of Mexico could not make such 
a grant, he had no power to make an admis- 
sion, the effect of which would be to establish 
‘the grant. If the President of the United States 
should admit that half the State of Maine, or 
any part of it, belonged to Great Britain, that 
admission would not affect the boundary line 
of Maine in the least. 

The committee rest their assumption, sec- 
ondly, upon the fact that— 

“In 1847, whilst the treaty of peace was under negoti- 
ation, Mr. 'Trist, the Commissioner on the part of the Uni- 
ted States, by instruction from -his Government, propcsed 
® large money consideration to Mexico for a right of way 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and was answered, 
‘that Mexico could not treat on this subjeet, because she 
‘had, several years before, made a grant to one of her own 
‘ei who had transferred his right, by authorization of 
‘the ican Government, to English subjects, of whose 
‘ rights Mexicocould not dispose’ ” 

On this point the Mexican Government ex- 
plains, that the grant to which their Commie- 
‘sioner alluded, in making this reply, was the 
grant of Garay, and the assignment to Man- 
Mackintosh, & Snyder, of which the 
Mexican Government then had notice; whieh 
assignment, as I have before shown, was an 


and not of the right to open the Isthmus of 
sean. which last-mentioned right, aocord- 
ing to the notice which had been served upon 


sufficient answer, until the committee can show 
that the Mexican Government knew that some 
other assignment had before that time been 
and that notice 


that assi ; had been received by the 


vails between individuals in 
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made, and upon what communication by Mr. | 
~Letcher to the Mexican Government it was - 
that the passports and the orders to the Gov- 
ernors of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz were given. 
Without this knowledge, unless the rts 
which were obtained, and the orders which 

were issued, recognised the validity of the 

grant, the transaction implied no recognition | 
of a right. “1 will not upon the Sen- 

ate by reading these Spanish passports. They | 


cular letters of 


into,Mexico, They are such as any American 
citizen, whether engineer or any other, belong- 
ing to New Orleans or to New York, obtains 
from his own Government whenever he sees 
fit to go abroad. 

Here is the letter of the Mexican Minister 


companied a copy of the orders issued to the 


Governors: 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Mexioo, April 5, 1890. 
Esreemep Sm: FE have the honor to enclose to you a copy 
of the order of thisalay. directed to his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Oaxaca, for the object which it expresses; another 
copy of the same will besent to the commandant general of 
the said 8 ate. 
I hasten to give information of the same; repeating my 
self your attentive servant, who kisses your hand. 
J. M. LACUNZA. 
His Excellency R. P. Leronen, &c., &e. 
And here are the orders themselves » 


Mr. Lacunza to the Governor of Oaxaca. 
Mexico, April 5, 1850. 
Most EXcELLeNt Sm: Several American engineers having 
been «ppointed for the purpose of examining the possibility 
of opening the communication between the two seas, by way 


that they shonld meet with no embarras«ments, but, on the 
contrary, be treated with all hospitality, he has been 


at the samo time, the assurances of my esteem 
God and Liberty! . LACUNZA. 
Ilis Exceliency the GovERNOR OF THE STATE OF OAXACA 


under it. It is utterly preposterous to gre 
upon this act of courtesy and hospitality by 
the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
recognition of the validity of the grant to Ga- 
ray, or the assignments to those who claim 
under him. 

The committee rest their assumption, fourth- 
ly, upon the facts stated by them, as follows: 


“This is not all: the Government of Mexico at once as- 
sented to enter into negotiations for the proposed treaty ; 
and a convention for the joint protection of the work thus 
to be executed by American citizens, as assignees of the 
Garay grant, was concluded at Mexico, in June, 1850, and 
sent to the United States. To this convention certain mod- 
ifications being suggeste? by the Secretary of State, at 
Washington, it was returued to our Minister in Mexico, 
and the whole terminated by a new convention, signed at 
Mexico, on the 25th of January, 1861, with the approval of 
President Herrera. This last convention was ratified by 
the Senate of the United States, and returned to Mexico, 
and finally rejected by the Mexican Congress, in -April, 
1852.” 


stood—it would be discourtesy to them, it 
would be unfair to suppose they meant to be 
understood—that the facts that the President 
of Mexico signed one treaty, which was sent 
to the United States and rejected by them, 
and then signed another and sent it to the 
United States, and it was accepted by them 
and returned to Mexico and rejected by the 
Mexican Congress, which had power to reject 
it, constituted a recognition of any fact recited 
in either of those incomplete treaties. Tht 
would be to draw the recognition of the valid- 
ity of a claim from an attempt to negotiate a 
settlement of it. All pretence that Mexico 
has in any way compromised herself by this 
negotiation will disappear from the case when 
I shall show the history of them. The first 
treaty was made during the time of that good, 
just, and true old man, Zachary Taylor, and 
in the time of the administration of the State 
Department by that distinguished and accom- 
lished diplomatist and just negotiator, John 
M. Clayton. Here, is the first article of the 
first draught of the treaty which was sent to 
Mexico: 


“Art. 1, Individuals upen whom the Mexican Gov- 
ernment may have bestowed or may bestow the privilege of 
constructing a road, railroad, or canal, across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and those employed by them, shall be pro- 
tected in their rights of person and property, from the in- 
ception to the completion of the work.” 


Not only is there no recognition of the 
American assignees of the Garay grant, and 
no recognition of that grant itself in this arti- 
cle, but there is a careful exclusion of any such 
statement. 

Here is the fifth article of that treaty of Mr. 
Clayton’s : 

“Ant. 5. In any difference which may arise between 
the undertakers, either the prevent or the future, of the 
work, which may involve the loss of the right to the privi- 
lege, the complaining party shali draw up a statement of 
its pretensions and motives, and a similar statement shall 
be drawn up by the other party, and both statements shall 
be submitted to two arbiters who hold no diplomatic ap- 
pointment or commission, and who reside in the Mexican 
territory. One of these arbiters shall be appointed by the 
holders of the privilege, and the other by the Government of 
Mexico; and these two, in case of disagreement, shall ap- 
point a third, with the qualifications abeve required, and 
from the decision of these arbiters there shall be no appeal 
or recourse whatsoever. Of all other questions which may 
arise, the Mexican tribunals shall take cognizance.” 

But'then came into power the successors of 
General Taylor and Mr. Clayton; and then 
also appeared Mr. Peter A. Hargous, a mer- 
chant, claiming to be the representative of this 
grant; and then it began to appear that there 
was @ speculation behind this great enterprise, 
more important to the Government of the 
United States, and more objectionable to the 
Government of Mexico, than the enterprise 
itself. Here is precious evidence of it: On the 
26th day of August, 1850, Peter A. Hargous 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of State, “in 
which, after reviewing the treaty of Mr. Clay- 
ton, which had then been remitted by Mexico, 
duly signed by the Ministers of the two Goy- 
ernments, he said, referring to Mr. Letcher: 


“I trust, therefore, that you will pardon me for suggest- 
ing that it might be advisable that he should be cfficially 
informed of the movements above adverted to, and in- 
structed to lose no time which can be saved in bringing his 
negotiation to a speedy and satisfactory close.” 

Mr. Webster complied with this request of 
Mr. Hargous, and made a new draught of a 
convention, carefully recognising the Garay 
grant. Here is the first article of it: 

* Art. 1. The person to whom the Government of Mex- 
ico may have granted or may in future grant the privileges 
for constructing @ road, railroad, or canal, across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, pursuant to the decrees of that Gov- 
ernment of the ist of March, 1842, 9th of February, 4th of 
October, and 29th of December, 1843, and 5th of November, 
1846 ; ail those employed in the works of construction, and 
; all others who may reside on the territory within the limits 
defined by the grant according to the terms of the grant 
itself, shall be proteeted in their persops and property from 
the commencement of the work until its completion, and 
during the period for which the privileges are granted.” 


The decrees here recited are those which 
conveyed the grant to Garay. So Mr. Webster 
rejected the treaty drawn by Mr. Clayton, sent 
to Mexico and accepted there, which did not 
recognise the Garay grant, and sent back a 
treaty which did, in express words, recognise 
it, and*he instructed Mr. Letcher to try to get 
this treaty adopted by Mexico. On the 22d of 
October, 1850, Mr. Letcher reported his ill 
success in these words; 


« T submitted to the notice of the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions the several alterations you desired to make to the 
Tehuantepec treaty, ex at the same time the confi- 
‘dent hope that his lency would fiod no difficulty in 
readily yielding his assent toexch and all of them. In reply 
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are like all other passports, mere printed cir- | 
tection, given by 2 Mexican 
consul at New Orleans to foreigners travelling | 


of Foreign Affairs to. Mr. Letcher, which ac- | 


of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; and desirous as is his Ex- | 
cellency the President, during their travels in your State, | 


pleased to direct that his wishes should be communicated | 


to you, as I now have the honor to do officially; repeating | 


There is nothing in the letter, nor in the | 
orders, which recognises the validity of the | 
Garay grant, or of any title of any assignees | 


The committee do not mean to be under- | 
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party: in power.” 


Mr. Letcher then appears to have 

virtue there was in threats. Here are: 

“Since the ‘final conan oe te and 
eee Naw Oe 7 

pais ype pila on be displecned ‘at the result, Gen- 


eral Arista, Who is the master.spirit of the vevernner>, j is | 


exceedingly uw . Every day or two a message t 
by some of the mouibere of the Cabinet, expressing regrets, 
oes’ pins 1 am not dissatisfied. ‘The only answer I have 
made exico has comms *“ 5 ‘S 
“It may also be r to add, during the various diseus- 
pow which took vieerda relation to the points in dispute, | 
av 





ried what | 
which it is* supposed 


ed inyself of a suitable occasion to say, in the evont | Ji “or 


Mexico refused to enter into a fair treaty for the protection ° 


of the enterprise, my Government, in justice to her own 


taking, was determined to take the affair into her own 
bands,” 


alrous family, which, on its native peninsula, 
“Once gave laws to both hemispheres. Here it 
| is; and it will remain imperishable, as the an- 
| swer of an oppressed but high-minded and gen- 
| erous people: 
| “Your Government is strong; ours is weak, You have 
| the power to take the whole or any portion of our territory 
tet may think fit; we have not the fuculty to resist. We 
ave done all we could + to a your country, and 
gratify you personally. We can do no more” 
| & What is required of us we cannet grant. If Mr. Webster 
| knew our exact condition, if he knew the precarious ten- 
| ure by which we hold power, the violence and strength of 
| the opposition, the refractory spirit of the States, and the 
| peculiar prejudices of our people, surely he would not exact 
such terms,” 
' But Mr. Websterdid exact. Castilian pride 
_ gave way. Arista and his Ministers succumbed, 
| and the Tehuantepec treaty, with its odious re- 
| citals, was;signed, And now for the result. 
' Hear the report of the Minister, Mr. Letcher: 


} Mexioo, April 8, 1851. 

| “Sm: The Tehuantepec treaty, I regret to say, was re- 
jected last night by the Chamber of Deputies, a bare quorum 
| being present, in a few miautes after it was submitted by 
| the Government for consideration, by a vote af seventy-ones 


i to one. ‘The result, so far from being a matter of surprise to 
me or to any one else in this country, was most confidently 
anticipated. The few Deput.es who were favorably dis- 


themselves from tho Chamber when the vote was taken. 

“Such was the intemperate and uncompromising hostil- 
| ity to the Garay grant, that no Mexican in or out of the 
' Chamber, not even those who held a direct interest in it, 
| dared to whisper a sing'e word in its support. In fact, the 
| Deputy who voted for the ratification declared his judgment 
was opposed t» it in every particular, but fearing its rejection 
| might occasion another war between the two countries, he felt 
compelled to vote for tt. : 

**It is altogether impossible to make a treaty having the 
least connection with the Garay grant.” 

That is Mr. Letcher’s report. And now I 
ask my honorable friend from Virginia where 
it is in these negotiations that he finds that 
Mexico recognised the validity of the Garay 
grant ? 

I have no hostility to the Garay grant, or to 
its assignees, or to their enterprise. I therefore 
shall hold my own mind in reserve, to form a 
favorable judgment upon them in future, in- 
stead of endeavoring to bring other Senators to 
the conclusion that the grant is invalid, or that 
the assignment is unavailing; and I will now 
present the deductions I make from the case, 
which I have thus traced out by history and 
argument, in a negative form, to wit: First, 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations do 
not show that the American assignees have an 
| existing title to the right to open the Isthmus 
ef Tehuautepec} and, secondly, that they do 
not show that the validity of the grant has 
been recognised by Mexico since its abrogation 
by the Mexican Congress. 


Here I might leave the question ; but in that 
case I should leave undone what it is the duty 
of some Senator to do, viz: to exhaust the sub- 
ject, and present fully the grounds of the votes 
which must be given against the resolutions 
before the Senate. 

You will perceive that hitherto I have as- 
sumed, in this argument, two things: First, 
that the grant to Garay was assignable ; and, 
secondly, that an assignment was made by Ga- 
ray, which has come to be vested in the hands 
of American citizens. Proceeding upon these 
assumptions, I ask you to take notice of another 
important point in the case. It is indisputable 
that whatever conditions Salas attached to his 
decree entered into the assignments when made. 
ne me show you the conditions imposed by Sa- 

as: 


“ Art. 13. It shall be an express condition in all con 
tracts with colonists, that they shall renounce the privileges 
of their original domicil so long as they reside in the coun- 
try, subjecting themselves to all the existing colonial regu- 
lations which are not in conflict with the present law. 


“‘ Ant. 14. The enterprise shall submit for the approval 
of Government al! contracts which it shall make for the in- 
troduction of families and laborers, and it shall keep a pub- 
lic and authentic register of all its tranactions in respect to 
all matters of colonization.” 

I have translated these conditions from the 
record of the decree, which is before me. Let 
me show what was the contemporaneous expo- 
sition of them given by Salas, and which ac- 
companied the approval of the assignment. 
Here it is: 

“ According to the spirit of the aforesaid law, this renun- 
ciation must take place in the most positive and conclusive 
manner on the part of the settlers, so that, whatever cir- 
cumstances may happen, and whatever measures these may 
require, neither the settlers aforesaid nor the proprietors 
may not, in any case, nor for any cause, plead alien pPiv- 
ileges, nor any other privileges except those which have been 
granted, or may be granted, to them by the laws of the coun- 
try to which both their persons and their property must be 
subjected; and without this ,equisite they will not be ad- 
mitted.” 

Here are American citizens claiming the ex- 
tension of this grant, by an assignment which 
was made upon the express and published con- 
dition of an absolute denationalization ; and yet 
we are interposing in their behalf, upon the 
ground of the very privileges of alienship, which 
they renounced to acquire the rights, and we 
are claiming rights for those who, if they have 
an assignment, are held by it to have renounced 
altogether their citizenship of the United States. 
We are required to make reprisals or war 
against Mexico, for violating their rights under 
that very contract. Let us see how, in point. 
of fact, the assignees stand in regard to this as- 
sigoment, You will take notice that no as- 
signment was ever publicly known, or commu- 
nicated to the Mexican Government, before the 
decree of Salas, extending the grant; but after 
the decrees of Salas, Garay made known to the 
Mexican Government that before the decree 
he had made an assignment to Manning & 
Mackintosh, and Snyder& Co. They havenever 

roduced that previous assignment, to this day. 

t is not among the papers before us. Whether 
such a one was ever made, and whether it was 
fraudulent; whether it contained what they 
said of it or not, there is no evidence; but the 
only evidence they have is a title by an assign- 
ment subsequent, reeiting that they had a 
transfer made before the decree. Here is the 
notice which Garay gave to the Mexican Gov- 
ernmentof the assignment which he had made 
to those parties : 

“With these views, (those eoncerning colonization,) I 

‘cecded Juding a contract with the house of Messra. 
Manning & Mackintosh and Snyder & Co, ¢ endent of 
that for constructing a way of communication en the 
two seas, by which (contract) those gentlemen are to intro- 
duce settlers on the lands.” 

The fifth article in that very deed of assign- 
ment recited that Garay did not convey to them, 
but actually reserved to himself, the right to 
open the Isthmius, in these words : 

“ That this transfer on the part of the covenanter, 
Deu the Gotan it ts nt to bé waderaleo® Chak he confers 


Ye Messrs. Manning d: Mackintosh and upon Snyder & 
any right whatever to curry ON NAVIGATION FROM ONE gxA 


TO THE OTHER;” 
grants them the navigation of the 








And then 
little river on this side of the Isthmus, (Coatga- 
coalcos,) so far as may be ne to the enjoy- 
ment of their lands; and then adds, as a further 
and superlative precaution, an additional reser- 
vation of non-interference with his privilege of 
interoceanic communication. On the 13 
January, 1849—to wit: two months after the 
expiration of the two years of extension allowed 
by the decree of Satas—Manning & Mack- 
intosh announced to the Mexican. Government 
“that Don José Garay‘had transferred to their 

muni n between the two seas, by 
| the Isthmus of Tehuantepec.” On 

note, the pf Bas Government act 
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‘a public @ contract which he ean 
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foreign Power thes ahh os tell wh Gist we must 
_ | execute the contract with ite subjects, = 
_T ask you now to. what are the un-. 
sasonable demands w Mexico makes, and 


that we cannot allow; 
and I shall take that in the words of the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


Relations, [Mr. Mason:] 
“In all the which have since emanated from 
the Mexican ent, in their p Is inviting new 
' companies to construct this work, ve inyposed limit- 
! ations and restrictions which must d rage all from at 


temp’ it, or which would have the effect, if complied 
‘ee eaving that work exclusively in the charge of the 


Government, The propovitions are of this char. 


citizens, who had made jarge investments in the under- f acter: the contractors are reqdiredy in. the first 


plaess to 
acknowledge the unqualified sovereignty of Mexico over 


. the transit, and her right to impose any political charges 


| whatever upon persons or property passing over it. They 
acknowl) a pale Bae. ght in the Gov- 
They dre 


uired to agree to place their snail steamers under the 

ag of Mexico, and all their vessels are to be sub- 

ject to tonnage and lighterage duties. They are required 
to 


to agree to tranaport no or munitions of. war across 
the Isthmus, ex with express permission of Mex- 
ico, are required to discriminate in favor of such na- 


rat nat coe tear Ge cuneiee pA ate thee er: 

ey are required to transfer the work at cost to Mexico, 
and, more than all, those who are there constructing this 
work are required to renounce their right to the protection 
é he own Governments, and become de facto Mexican 

Now, sir, you see what the whole difficulty 
is; that what is claimed for these American 
proprietors is that they shall not be obliged to 
denationalize themselves, but that Mexico shall 
be obliged to denationalize herself ;. that the 
Congress of the United States, or the citizens of 
the United States, shall have control over the 
commerce of the Isthmus in all the particulars 
which have been read from the speech of ‘the 
flionorable Senator. Now, consider the condi- 
tion of the United States, which I will not por- 
tray; consider the present condition of Mexi- 
co, which I need not describe; consider the 
character of the population of the United 
States and of Mexico, which I need not illus- 


posed towards the measure, knowing perfectly well that | trate; consider the extent of the franchises 
| they would be instantly denounced as traitors to their coun- | 
try in case they voted for it, deemed it expedient to absent | 


thus insisted upon, and tell me what result can 
happen to Mexico, by her conceding what is 
demanded of her, short of a dismemberment, 
sooner or later, of the Mexican nation, a.dis- 
solution of the Federal Union of the States, and 
the extinction of the Republic of Mexico, even 


wif, while we are here, that extinction has not 


already come about. Sir, in that case Mexico 
will not be a self-sustaining Power. She must 
be sustained by somebody. Except the United 
States, there is no American Power that can 
guaranty the maintenance of a Government in 
Mexico. The United States will not consent 
that any European Power shall guaranty the 
revervation of a Government there. The 
onroe doctrine, and the traditions cherished 
by us, prohibit that. What then? As a con- 
sequence of making these concessions, Mexico 
must fall into the United States. 
Mr. President, [ began this examination, if 
not in favor of the propositions of the commit- 
tee, at least favorable to a result which would 


t enable me to support these claimants. The re- 


of | 
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also 


sult is not satisfactory. I am obliged, there- 
fore, to say that I cannot vote to sustain the 
resolutions. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


{> In publishing extracts from our corres- 
pondence, we do not endorse everything that is 
said, but we like a free expression of opinion. 

Ed. Era. 

Near Fairhaven, O., Feb. 5, 1853.—In read- 
ing that admirable production, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, I was struck with the utter contempt in 
which the slave-trader is held by the respecta- 
ble slaveholder, and it awakened reflections in 
this wise: If it was not for such characters as 
Shelby and St. Clair, and respectable slave- 
holders generally, such characters ‘as Haley, 
and others of his class, togéther with the over- 
seers, (Sambo and Quimbo, for instance,) could 
not exist. They are part and portion of the 
system ; it cannot exist without them. So, also, 
we hate slavery and condemn slaveholders as 
being in the wrong; yet if it was not for us, 
they could net maintain the system which de- 
grades man toa level with the brute, makes 
him a subject of property, with the separation 
of families, and all the other evils which are 
part and parcel of the system. I say, that if 
we did not patronize them, by buying their 
products of unrequited toil, (I mean the people 
of the free States,) they could not mainiain the 
system ; 80 that we bear the same relation to 
the slaveholder that he does to the trader in 
the bodies of his fellow-men. 





Wilmington, O., Dec. 3, 1852.—One year 
ago I commenced taking your paper, with many 
doubts whether the principles you advocated 
were correct, and whether the policy you main- 
tained should be carried out. I determined, 
however, to see what you had to say in behalf 
of emancipation. And now, after reading and 
reflecting for a year, I am fully decided that by 
no just law can one man be held in bondage 
by his fellow. Liberty is the common birthright 
of all men. God never intended that “ one-half 
of the human race should come into the world 
with pack-saddles on their backs, for the other, 
booted and spurred, to ride them by the grace 
of God.” I only wish your paper was read 
weekly, by all the ministers of the Gospel in 
the United States. We might hope that many 
of them would soon begin to preach another 
gospel than they do now. It is painful to re- 
flect on the position of the American pulpit on 
this great question of human rights. Until it 
is reformed, [ have but little hope that we shall 
do much for the abolition of slavery in the 
States.. The Gospel is, after all, the great 
means by which the world is to be revolution- 
ized; and, I am sorry to-admit, there is too 
much room for the accusation of the infidel, 
that the church is the main prop of slavery. 


Erieville, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1852.—Old Madi- 
son county, the Gibraltar of Liberty, should be 
ambitious to lead off in the phalanx with a 
vanguard of 1,000 subscribers for the National 
Era ; and I know whereof I affirm, when I say 
that the members-of the Free Democracy of 
this county could do so with profit : them- 
selves, while they would also at the same time 
be furnishing the members of unhealthy politi- 
cal organizations with the medicine of which 
they are in perishing need. Had I the oppor- 
tunity, I would urge upon our Madison county 
Free Democracy, (4s | would also upon our co- 
adjutors everywhere,) their responsibilities in 
this respect; for I verily believe this to be the 
most effectual as well as most economical mode 
of multiplying converts to our principles, and 
hastening on the auspicious day when the 
whites of the North shall be released from the 
thraldom of Party, and the blacks of the South 
shall be disenthralled and enfranchised, and 
both black and white shall stand up gether 
in the conscious dignity of freemen. Verily, 
that “good time is coming ;” and in view of 


Congressional district almost feel that with us 
the light of that day has already dawned. How 
else can we account for the mighty change in 
public sentiment which has resulted in his tri- 
umphant election? How elae is it that his tra- 
ducers, both-at home and abroad, are so sig- 
nally rebuked, and his honesty, patriotism, 
philanthropy, and eminent ability, are so fully 
vindicated? How else is it. that, even in their 
own town of Cazenovia, he had a ‘decided ma- 
jority over both his very respectable competi- 
tors, while in his own town he received five- 
sixths of all the votes cast? In view of these 
facts we should take courage, and by redoubled 
efforts sttive to hasten on with accelerated 
speed the glorious consummation which we so 
Kt ~ “On, then, for Liberty! 

Our pousoholas and our native land! 
ef) Ry 
"There's no such word as—fail.” — 

-1853.—I like the 
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the recent election of Gerrit Smith, we in this’ 


| of 5,000 men and women, who are as worthless 


| will be rejected with abhorrence and 
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faith ae determination, nad it can be done. 
You: ember the large amount of money 


raised for the “American eave be 
ciety” by $1 subscriptions a few ago. 

terete annum on each of she Free Soil 
voters und the next Presidential election, if 
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1852.—-I_ am decidedly of the opinion that we 
ser iis candidates lefoss ost the’ par- 
sons of Hale and Julian, sufficiently nominated 
and identified in the hearts and feelings of the 
American people, to preclude all nevessity for 
any further nomination ; that the names of 
those noble champions of right need only to be 
hoisted at the mast-head of all Free Democratic 
pepers, to meet the approbation of ninety-nine 

undredths of all friends to our cause, either 
now in the party, or those having a favorable 
eye towards us. 


Sear. , Maine, January 19, 1853,—Hun- 
kerism in this place is on the descending scale, 
while free principles are on the ascending. 
Many have asked me how in the’world I get 
so many subscribers for the Era; I have only 
to point them to the Baltimore platforms. to 
answer their questions. I hope to get more yet. 


Ripley, Brown co., Ohio, Feb. 3, 1853.—We 
are trying to do something for the cause of 
Freedom. We increased our Hale vote over 
Van Buren, and intend to do ‘better hereafter. 
We shall keep on agitating for Hale until ’56, 
in spite of all Whig and Democratic platforms. 
Prospects are favorable here for Samuel Lewis 
for Governor. 


Quincy, -Illinois, Jan. 19, 1853.—For the 
purpose of multiplying the number of copies of 
the Era in California, at this crisis, I proposed 
to a neighbor sub-criber to send one of our 
copies to some Anti-Slavery friend in that State, 
to be read and circulated. I wish others would 
do the same; or, what is better still, pay for 
and send the paper to some person who will 
make a good use of it in the gold region. 


Randolph, Indiana, 2d mo, 4th., 1853.—We 
are making vigorous efforts to sustain the Free 
Democrat at Indianapolis, or I should most 
likely have sent some new subscribers to the 
Era, We organized the Free Democracy of 
Indiana on the 13th of last month, and we are 
to organize in this county to-morrow. We in- 
tend to hold meetings in every district school- 
house in the county, if not in the State, during 
the year. We gave Hale and Julian 530 votes 
in this county, which is, I believe, a few votes 
above the Van Buren vote of 48, and this with 


can soon carry this county for freedom; and 
and in earnest. 


Troy, Oakland co., Michigan, Jan. 29, 1853. 
At our town-house, about 150 attended a meet- 
ing Thursday evening last, to hear the Whigs 
prove that our organization was not necessary 
or expedient. Five men spoke on each side, 
the two first one half hour each, and each of 
the others fifteen minutes. Our cause is stead- 
ily progressing. We had three Free Demo- 
ocratic mectings Jast’ week, and one to*meet ~ 
the Whigs this week, and adjourned six days, 
and one Free Democratic meeting next week. 


New York, February, 1853.—Invidious com- 
parisons between the North and the South | 
evince bad taste, if not wrong principles ; but 
a statement of racts, calculated to open the 
eyes of men, and stimulate them to righteous 
action, cannot fail of doing good to both divis- 
ions of the country. The same is true respect- 
ing comparisons between benevolent associa- 
tions. It is everywhere known that the largest 
missionary society in this country, I mean the 
American Board of Commissioners fér Foreign 
Missions, sustains missionaries that preside 
over churches composed in part of slavehiolders, 
who are cg est yard by them as Christians 
in good and regular standing. This, while.it 
grieves the Anti-Slavery portion of the com- 
munity, pleases slaveholders. What does the 
Board gain by it? The favor of God? I doubt 
it. The substantial aid of the slave States? 
Let us see. o. 

Taking up the Journal of Missions for Feb- 
ruary, and reading the table of donations in 
December to the A. B.C. F. M.,I find that 
the’ amount received in that month, from the 
States and Territories, was as follows: Six New | 
England States, $14.885.00; three Middle 
States, $7,780.81 ; six Western States, $2,422.54 ; 
eight slave States and District of Columbia, 
$108.86; seven slave States, $000.00. And if | 
the donations during the same month to the 
American Missionary Associasion be added, , 
$4,472.84, none of which came from the slave | 
States, the disparity between the offerings of . 
the free and sldve States to these Societies will | 
be still more striking: From 15 free States, | 
$29,561.19; from 15 slave States, $108.86. - | 

What is the reason? Will it be said that | 


of the South. The Presbyterian Board (Oid 
School) reports received in December, from 
slave States, only $3,269.30, which is consid- 
erably less than the amount received by the 
American Missionary Association during the 
same period. L. T 


To the Editor of the National Era : 


The article you quoted from the Richmond 
es 3 in your last issue, is sensible and just, 
but does not cover the whole ground. 

The banishment of the Free Negroes from 
this State, whatever other arguments may exist 
in support of it, is urged by many slayeholders 
from purely selfish ‘motives—such as intoler- 
ance of opposition in the hiring business, and a 
disposition to harass and annoy those who con- 
scientiously believe that “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

The Free Negroes.in this State are set down 
in the late Census returns, at 54,333. Small 
as this number is, their presence im certain lo- 
calities is a great publio benefit. In one neigh- 
borhood, with which I am acquainted, all of 
them that are capable of labor are constantly 
engaged; and at those seasons in which extra 
help is needed, slaves are employed, and their 
owners and themselves are each paid in full for 
their labor, by persons who will not unite in a 
conspiracy to defrand the laborer of his earn- 


in 

To mortify and defeat the efforts of consci- 
entious citizens who act in this manner, would 
‘be deeply gratifying to many of those who sup- 
port the infamous measure of ex- or extra-Govy- 
ernor Smith, Mr. Browu of King George, and 
Mr. Bottom of A. ; 

Of the whole number of Free Negroes, not 
more, probably, than one-fifth, or, in round 
numbers, 10,000, are adults. Of these, not 
more than one-half are in any sense objection- 
able to any portion of our people. And be- 
cause of the presence in this immense State— 
containing a total white population of 894,800— 


and trifling, perhaps, as many of their white 
neighbors, we are to have them all “move on,”’ 
{as the poor boy Joe, in Dickens’s Bleak Heuse 
story, was required to do,) without a place to 
whieh to move, or to submit to the alternative 
of being hired out or sold into slavery, for the 
benefit of the exchequer of the great sovereign 
State of Virginia—the proud Old Dominion— 
the Commonwealth of Washington, Marshall, 
and Henry—the mother of heroes and ‘Presi- 
dents! . — 
Admitting the whole free cofored population 
of Virginia to consist of paupers a ts, 
and admitting each man, woman, and child, to 
be a cae of the ee to the 
community that a poor, despised, and ignorant 
person can prove-—still, the means af -relief 
suggested are yile and disgraceful, and, if sub- 
“mitted to the decision of the people of the State, 
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Temperance House, Jackson, Mich., Dec. 26, | 


@ very imperfect organization, and very little , 
effort. I believe, with the proper effort, we 


we are determined to go to work immediately, ' 


other Missionary Boards receive the donations | £ 
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| Twenty eopies one year, and one to the gettor 
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of the mental darkness now indica 

fact that there are in the State mont 

seven thousand white adults who cannot read, 
and an end to F. F. V.-ism, idling, swaggering 
gambling, fighting, and chivalry in general’ ” 

_ Oh, for the haleyon days of railroads, canals 
manufactories, white and black frec labor, and 
general education! The friends and advocate; 
of these things are yet proscribed; but they 
will anon be honored; when the “ peculiar jr. 
stitutions ” of the State shall be multiplied }, 

, means of their enterprise and perseveranca! d 

A Citizey, 








(TO BOOKSELLERS IN THE DNITED star, 
i AND CANADA. 
MBS. H. B. STOWEH’S NEW WORK 


AREY TO UNCLE TOMS CABly 


Presenting the original facts and documents 
upon which the story is founded. Together 
, | with corroborative statements, verifying the 


| truth of the work: 


; E shall publish during the month of Fet 

the above valuable work, which is destined ¢ 
, have a run second omy to Uncle Tom itself We 
have orders already on hand for nearly tw nty tho ‘ 
| Sand “copies in advance of publication: and but 
; small proportion of the trade have yet ordered. The 
; Key will contain as much matter as Uncle Tom’, 
Cabin, but we shall make the original issue in the 

same form as the chcap edition of Unclo Tom, viz 

in one royal octayo pamphlet, deuble columns. 7 
retail and wholesale prices wil] be the 
cheap edition of Uncle Tom. 

Orders from the trade are most respectfully solicit 
ed at an carly day, to govern us in the size of the 
first edition to be printed, in order, if possible, to 
avoid the trouble and perplexity of not. having half 
books enongh to answer first orders. 


GERMAN UNCLE TOM. 

We take pleasure in announcing that the German 
translation of this great work is now printing, and 
will be ready for delivery before the 15th of Febru. 
ary, complete in one royal octavo volume, double 
columns, printed from new and-beautifu! type on 
thick and fine paper. To retail at 50 cents. Same 
discount as upon the other editions. Harly ordora 
solicited. 
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i Also in Press, and nearly ready, the second edition 
making five thousand copies of the superb illustrated 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with 153 engravings 


A SPLENDID BOOK IN PRESS. 
BY THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER, M. Cc. 

WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATHS, 

With forty splendid illustrations by Billings, en 
graved by Baker & Smith. This will make one beau- 
tiful 16mo volume of about 140 pages, bound in 
cloth, thin boards, printed in the most elegant style, 
on the best paper. Price at retail, 50 or 62 1-2 cents 
Ready about the 20th of February. 


We have also in press, to be issued in March— 


THE SPEECHES OF HON. JOSHUA R 
GIDDINGS. 
With a Portrait, In one volume 12mo, of about 500 
pages, cloth. Price $1. A valuable volume of strong 
and truthful utterances from the Ohio veteran, who 
is still in the harness. 
ALSO, 

The Writings of the Hon. William Jay, on the 
Slavery Question and on War. 


This volume will be a most invaluable contribu- 
tion to the standard literature of our country. No 
man stands higher in the estimation of the truly 
great and good, than the venerable Judge Jay; and 
no one has eentributed a greater number of articles 
of sterling value to the cause of freedom and peace 
than he. To be published in one 12mo volume of 
about 500 pages, with a fine portrait of the author 
Price $1. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Feb. 10—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


REDUCTION OF CLUB PAICES. 
A PAPER FOR THE FIRESIDE 


THE YANKEE BLADE, 
ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1841 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS, 

New Head! New Type! New Contributors / 


fhe Literary and Family Journal, having met 
with the most brilliant saceess during the last 
eleven years, the publisher is determined to spare 
neither pains nor expense to render it worthy of still 
higher encomiums. Among the prominent features, 
during the year 1853, will be a series of 


| Powerfully-Written and Deeply- Interesting 
Stories, 


et ety expressly for the Blade, and which will be 

urried as rapidly as possible through its columns 
Among our contributors are Ann E. Porter, author 
of “ The First. Love and the Wife,” and the brilliant 
and fascinating tale of “ Alice, or the Little Bouad 
Girl,” just concluded in our columns; Aria Ashland, 
author of the masterly tale entitled “ Wetherby 
Falls, or Leaves from the Life-Book of an Orphan; ” 
the author of “ Lunu, or the Maid of the Kennebec,” 
one of the most popular fictions of the day; and 

' many other equally able writers. We have already 
en hand, in manuscript, 


| FOUR SPLENDID NOVELLETTES 
of intense and thrilling interest, the masterpieces of 
their authors, which will appear at an early day 
In addition to the Original Novellettes, the broad 
and elegantly-printed pages of the Blade will be filled 
with brief selected Tales, the géms of the European 
and American magazines; Popular Bssays, by able 
writers ; choice and beautiful Poems; pickings from 
new works; clippings from sterling old books, under 
the well-known caption of “Chips from the Libra- 
ry;”’ Translations from the French, German, Italian, 
&e.; highly interesting Foreign Correspondence; 
piquant and amusing Letters frem Washington; 
sparkling Anecdotes and Facetiz ; 


Original Sketches, Serious and Comic ; 
Literary Notices, Jokes, ‘‘ Whittlings,”’ Recipes, Cha 
rades, Puzzles, Seraps, News, and Gossip, and every- 
thing else that can give zest and piquancy to the 
east. 


TERMS. 
The price of one copy for a year will be - - $2 
To Clubs. 

Three copies, one year, will be sent for . 

Six copies one year, and one copy six months to 
getter up oftheclub- - - - - --- - 

Twelve copies one year, and one cepy for a year 
to getter up ofthe club - - - - 
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up of the club 

One copy of the Yankee Blade and one copy of 
Harpor’s Magazine, or either of the following three 
dollar Magazines—viz: The Knickerbocker, Godey's 
Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or Putnam's 
Monthly—will be sent for $4; two of each for $8; 
five of each for $17, Two copies of the Blade and 
one of the Magazines for $5.50, or two Magazines and 
one copy of the Blade for $6. ~We will send any 
three-dollar Magazine, if preferred, in place of the 
above; or a two-dollar Magazine and the Blade for 
threo dollars. 

Club subscriptions may be sent, if desired, from 
different. towns. ‘ 

Send in your subscriptions early, if you wish to 
‘secure the best stories. : A 

Postmasters everywhere are requested to act a8 
agents. Address WILLIAM MATHEWS, 

Feb. 10—3t = No 12 School strect, Boston, Mass. 


NICHOLS’ JOURNAL 
OF 


HEALTH, WATER-CURE, & HUMAN PROGRESS. 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


Devoted to Individual and Social Health, Education, 
and Happiness. 
By T. L. Nichols, M. D., and Mrs. Mary S. 
Gove Nichols, Principals of the American Hy- 
dropathic Institute. 


fi ye gargs JOURNAL will be published on tho 
first of cach month, beginning with April, | 853 ; 
a handsome quarto of eight pages, the same size 25 
the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. Each 
number will be illustrated with valu«ble engravings, 
and will contain the best articles on Health, Medical 
Reform, Popular Physiology, Education, Science, 
Art, Literature, Manners, and Society, that we can 
write or procure. 

The object of this paper is to give to the great caus? 
of Human Progress, and especially to the Health Re- 
form, which must be the material basis of all true 
reformation, an Organ, which shall be, so far as our 
abilities and ample means can make it— 


The Best Reform Paper in the World! 


The cause of Humanity seems also to demand of 

us, that, at whatever cost, it be also made— 
The Cheapest Paper in the World! ! 

And by doing this, with the co-operative efforts of all 
enlightened friends of human development, we are 
certain to obtain for it— ¥ 

The Largest Circulation in the World! ’- 

With these objects in view, and, as we believe, the 
means at hand for their accomplishment, we offer ouF 
Journal on the following— 





UNEXAMPLED TERMS: ie 

One one year, - - - - - - 25ceni 

Stes oouien, ok cal RO Or s.2- 2° 
Twelve copies, two dollars, or. - 164 
Twenty copies, three dollars, or = - A 
10 


F copies, five dollars,or- - - 
phen Des copies, ten dollars, or 
- All clubs to be sent to one address. 
PREMIUMS. h 
While we rely upon the desire to do good, 2s th? 
chief motive to all exertion ; and while the consoious 
ness of having benefited humanity must be the grc# 
and reward, we oe to oud as a tosti- 
onial, to “getter up” of every club— " 
™Of Dr. Nichols’ “ Tutroduction to Water Cure, 
price 124 cents... . ’ 
Of is’ Mra. Nishow’ ~‘ Experience in Water Cure, 
ts. * a - oh 
Of 20, Dr, Nichols’ “Women ‘in all Ages and Ns 
tions,” 50 conts. ; 
. Ye ic Anthropology,” $1. 
Of 40, Dr. Nichols’ “ Esoteric Anthr pology tg 





















‘dren! "ieianse ‘of Society,” ench $1, or the others 
We a est: ree Rs ’ E & artorly in 
‘avanes, will ae Bente of ~ York, eight 

‘year; in all other Stat , six cents s yest. 
; : ~ ‘name, post office, 
ty, and Stato, enclosi stamps, silver 

ve tt. I. NICHOLS, M. D.,_ 
Port Chester; N. Y., (near N. ¥. oity-) 


Feb. 17—4t 
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